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NOTES ON TWO INTERRELATED PLAYS OF TIRSO: 
EL AMOR Y EL AMISTAD AND VENTURA 
TE DE DIOS, HIJO 


I. El amor y el amistad:' (a) Irs Text 


OMPARISON of the printed text of Zl amor y el amistad with 
manuscript no. 16584 (B. N., Madrid) of this play? makes 
evident the necessity of predicating a lost original, one that is, 
in some ways, nearer the printed edition and in others nearer the 
manuscript. Study of these changes will not only point the way 
to the correct text of El amor y el amistad, but it will give us the 


1 All references in this study to the printed edition are to that of the BAL, V. 

2 Parte/tercera de/las comedias del/maestro Tirso/de Molina. /Recogidas 
por D. Francisco Lu/cas de Avila, sobrino del autor./ A Don Julio Monti, 
cavallero milanés./ (Escudo) Afio 1634./ Con licencia/Impresso en Tortosa, 
en la Imprenta de Francisco Martorell, afio 1634./ A costa de Pedro Escuer, 
mercader de libros de Zaragoza. 

Aprobacién del Doctor Francisco Peroy, Capiscol, Canénigo y Pabordre de 
Tortosa ; Tortosa, 13 de Septiembre de 1633. Licencia: 2 octubre. Aprobacién 
del Abad de San Cucufate, Jer6nimo Guerau: Barcelona, 21 de Diciembre de 1633. 
Licencia del Canciller D. Francisco de Eril: Barcelona, 21 de Diciembre de 1633. 

This Tercera parte (like the Segunda) raises for the student of Tirso’s theatre 
many problems. Following the bibliographical information given above is an 
enigmatic ‘‘A cualquiera,” one which is signed by Don Francisco de Avila, who 
calls himself ‘‘nephew of the author.” This “A cualquiera” first makes evident 
that some enemy of Tirso’s had created difficulties for the Mercedarian in connec- 
tion with the Cigarrales and the Primera parte of his comedias, then adds: “‘. . . él 
[i.e. Tirso], en fe de la buena fama que adquirié, se ha echado a dormir no menos 
tiempo que el de diez afios, escarmentado de trampas y mohatras. En sus trece 
se esté todavia, sin querer tomar la paleta para segundo cabe, contento con el 
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origin of certain allusions in another play of his, Ventura te dé Dios, 
hijo, and thereby help to establish an ab quo for it. Both plays are 
important in his theatre: the former, because it is one of the corner- 
stones of his political theatre; the latter, because it has significant 
bearing on Tirso’s relations with the Aristotelians. What is more, 
both plays are included in the nine comedias which, according to 


buen acierto del primero. Mas yo que sentido, como mozo, de que él por casi 
viejo dé en avariento y recate en las navetas de dos escritorios lo que antes des- 
preciaba por los teatros, he querido hacer almoneda (heredero suyo en vida) de 
sus bienes. A la plaza salen (que ya no se usan baratillos) los que pude sisarle, 
lastimado de ver que muchos papeles de esta especie que se aplaudieron en los 
corrales en virtud de los que los recitaron, se silben después en silencio leidos. . . .” 

Having promised that “las novelas prometidas”’ will come off the press ‘“‘con 
toda brevedad y diligencia . . . y tras ellas la Segunda parte de los Cigarrales, y 
en medio destos dos, con el apellido verdadero de mi tio, otro que se bautizard 
con el de Deleytar aprovechando,” he then goes ahead to say: “Excuse Vm. averi- 
guaciones sobre si de una y otra fabrica ha de ser el alarife mi tio, el maestro, 0 su 
sobrino; que cuando me arrojo a afirmar que entrambos, poniendo de su parte aquél 
cuadernos escondidos y olvidados y éste nuevas afiadiduras, no ser4 mentira que me 
ejecute en la restitucién. Ello dir4; y como Vm. se entretenga con provecho del 
entretenedor, ja quién le mete en la legitimidad o bastardia de los inquilinos que 
no pretenden canonicatos ni colegios?”’ 

It is a matter of debate as to whether Tirso was, or was not, hiding behind a 
nephew (real or otherwise) when putting out his Tercera parte. What would seem 
to be reasonably certain from the above paragraph is that there was some revision 
of the plays at the time of their publication. This fact, in keeping with Tirso’s 
practice as we know it, could have a bearing on the present study. 

This Tercera parte has variant forms: one (in Freiburg) is dedicated to D. 
Julio Monti, “caballero milanés, Gnico patrén del duefio desto libro’’; another 
(B. N., Madrid) has a title page which reads: ‘Al excelentisimo Sefior D. Antonio 
de Urrea,” though the dedication to Don Julio Monti, “inico patrén . . .,” 
is still found; a third (Vatican library) has the same title page as the volume in 
Madrid, but here the dedication as well is to Urrea, “capitan general del Reyno 
de Cerdefia,” and it is signed by the publisher, Pedro Escuer. For a possible 
explanation of these variant volumes, see Alice N. Bushee’s Three Centuries of 
Tirso de Molina (Philadelphia: Univ. of Penn. Press, 1939), p. 63. 

The D. Julio Monti, addressed as “Vuestra Sefiorfa,” is possibly Cardinal 
Monti, the Nuncio, who had his tilts with Olivares when the latter wished to allow 
the Jews “to reside in the suburbs of Madrid . . . with a synagogue as in Rome.” 
(See R. Trevor Davies, Spain in Decline, 1621-1700 [London: MacMillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1957], p. 76.) If the dedication is not to the Cardinal, then it is prob- 
ably to some relative of his. In the dedicatoria, it is stated: ““Tempestades y 
persecuciones invidiosas procuraron malograr los honestos recreos de sus ocios 
[i.e., Tirso’s]; y yo sé de alguna borrasca que, a no tener a V. 8S. por Santelmo, 
diera con él a pique.” 

For a cardinal, the correct form of address is ““Vuestra Sefioria Ilustrisima.” 
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Sra. de los Rfos’ assertion, ‘“proceden directamente de hechos y 
episodios de las vidas de Osuna y de Quevedo.’” 

The lost original of El amor y el amistad which we are predicating 
was like the princeps of 1634 in the following respects: 1) the loyal 
courtier, Don Grao, bore that typically Catalan name in both, 
whereas in the manuscript he is called D. Juan; 2) the two disloyal 
ones, Garcerdn and Dalmao, who must have existed in the original 
play, as they do in the princeps of 1634, have in the manuscript been 
reduced to one. Dalmao’s role has been suppressed entirely and 
his lines given over for the most part to Garcerdn. 

Study of the manuscript makes evident that it was later than 
the version we are postulating: on one occasion, the copyist failed 
to change the name of Dalmao (III, iv, 339c) ;* on another, he first 
wrote ‘“‘Dalmao,” then crossed it out and put in Garcerdn’s (III, 
viii, 341b).° It is interesting to speculate on the cause of these 
changes. The elimination of Dalmao’s role could, of course, be 
explained by a shortage of actors available to the company that was 
presenting the play, but the further change of Grao to Juan suggests 
that it was feared that the dieresis of ao involved in the Catalan 
names, Dalmao and Grao, would prove harsh to the ears of the 
audience. Possibly the play was first written for Catalan ears, 
later adapted for those of a Madrilenian audience. 

In other respects the lost original which we are predicating must 
have been nearer the manuscript than the printed edition of 1634. 
There is in this manuscript a long comic scene’ not found in the 
printed play, one so broad in its humor that it probably was cut 
because of its very nature. The scene, which is concerned with 
the triangle of Gilote (a servant profoundly loyal to his master, 
Don Guillén), his wife Torilda, and the village priest, must be 
reserved for later analysis since it is basic to our discussion of the 
debt of Ventura te dé Dios, hijo to El amor y el amistad. Here it is 


3 See Sra. de los Rios’s edition, Tirso de Molina. Obras dramdticas completas, 
II (Madrid, 1952), 912-913. 

4The verse is that beginning: “Don Guillén, considerarélo bien.” The 
pagination is that of the printed edition. 

5 See Da. Gracia’s speech which begins: “Don Dalmao, me estaba bien.” 

6 Tirso always counts the “ao” of both names as one syllable: “Don Grao; 
mas la falsedad” (I, ii, 328b); “mal, Don Grao, conjeturdis’’ (I, ii, 328c); “celos 
de Don Grao serdn’’ (I, ii, 329a) ; ““Volvedme, Dalmao, las llaves” (II, xv, 338b) ; 
“Don Dalmao, que aprendera” (III, i, 339a). 

7 Act I, just following scene vi of the printed edition. 
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sufficient to quote a passing reference to what was evidently an old 
chestnut by the time Tirso elaborated it for El amor y el amistad. 
In Lope’s autograph of 1617, Lo que pasa en una tarde,* Tomé is 
marvelling at the strange appetite of Blanca, then adds: 


Aunque no sé donde of 

que cierta mujer prefiada, 

(con que quedé disculpada 

si pasé la historia asf) 

mordié a un fraile del pescuezo. 


That an elaborate development of this Rabelaisian anecdote could 
have gotten by the censor is highly improbable. It may have been 
excised at the time of publication or, of course, at some earlier 
period when the play was being produced. 

That it was in the original text we have predicated may be seen 
from an allusion that has remained in the printed play. Géilote is 
disgusted at the mercenary Galvan who is trying to collect back 
salary at a moment when his master, Don Guillén, has presumably 
lost favor at court and is penniless (III, vi, 340c) : 


Gilote : Sefior, pues es tan riiin . 
porque otra vez no os le pida ... . 
Dos bueyes tengo; a vendellos 
quiero partirme al lugar. . . . 
D. Guillén: jVuestros bueyes? Eso, no. 
Gilote: 4Cémo no? EI trigo, las parvas, 
la cama, el burro, las barbas, 
venderé por mi amo yo... . 
. . « ¥ Si justo fuera, 
la mujer también vendiera; 
mas sin bueyes, con mujer, 
a fuer de lo que ahora pasa, 
dijeran barbaras leyes: 
“No os harén falta los bueyes, 
pues vos os queddis en casa. 


8 See Acad. N., II, Act II, p. 306. The autograph of this play, found in the 
B.N., is dated Nov. 22, 1617. It was not printed until modern times. There is 
an edition by D. K. Petrov, printed in the Monographs of the Historico-Philo- 
sophical Faculty of the Imperial University of St. Petersburg, 82 (1907), and by 
Madre Merrill, Berkeley, Calif., 1949. Casual search in some of the collections 
of anecdotes such as A. Paz y Melia’s Sales espafiolas, segunda serie (Madrid, 
1902) or J. Rufo’s Las seiscientas apotegmas (Madrid, 1923) has not revealed a 
printed source for Lope’s allusion nor Tirso’s scene. 
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This allusion, without context in the printed edition, is perfectly 
clear in the manuscript. 


The lost original was, in yet another regard, probably nearer 
the manuscript than the printed version. The text of 1634 starts 
with four décimas in which Don Guillén accuses Estela of haughty 
coldness and seeks for a parallel in the lofty snow-capped mountain 
(presumably Moncayo) which he is addressing. The manuscript, 
on the other hand, opens with a cancién wherein Don Guillén admits 
his jealousy of Don Grao and Estela and compares her unresponsive 
attitude with Catalufia’s immovable forests, her birds (for which 
he borrows a phrase from Géngora, ‘‘animados del ayre ramilletes’’), 
her flowers and her fountains.® Again it is interesting to surmise 
the reason for this change. It would be very difficult to find a 
logical explanation for Tirso’s having changed décimas to canciones 
when he was tending, at least as early as 1621, to substitute the 
silva for this latter measure;® on the other hand, the décima is 
almost a constant in Tirso’s theatre. But there is a quite satis- 
factory reason as to why Tirso should have rejected the cancién, 
for this same cancién was already in print. It had been published 
in his Cigarrales" in 1621; and, except for the change of an occasional 


® Both cancién and décimas are so gongoristic that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to find a comparable passage in Tirso’s theatre before 1620-21. 

” This statement is made on the basis of a complete study of the versification 
of Tirso’s plays, a study in manuscript which my friend, the late Prof. Courtney 
Bruerton, made. He and I planned to publish the study in collaboration, but 
found it difficult at that time to find enough definitely dated plays to enable us to 
set up the canons necessary to determine Tirso’s general chronology. 

The rhyme scheme of this cancién—with some variations—is ABCCABbd- 
DEefFEGG. Percentages for the printed edition of El amor y el amistad are as 
follows: red., 56.2; quint., 6.3; dec., 3.1; rom., 24.7; oct., 9.3; soneto, .4. The play 
has percentages similar to those of Palabras y plumas (except that it has no 
sueltos ; red., 50.4; quint., 9; dec., 8.5; rom., 23.9; oct., 6.5; soneto, .4; sueltos, 1.1), 
which was written, or rewritten, around the same time that Ventura te dé Dios, 
hijo was composed. Nor does its versification differ greatly from that of La 

en la mujer (red., 40.1; quint., 19.2; dec., 8.7; rom., 22.4; oct., 9.6), 
which I have dated 1621-22 (“La prudencia en la mujer and the Ambient that 
Brought it Forth”, PMLA, LXIII [1948], 1131-1190; more specifically pp. 1176- 
1177). Redondillas are lower, quintillas are heavier, but his Dofia Beatriz de 
Silva (ca. 1618) has only 31.2 % redondillas and 16.3% quintillas. 

Cautela contra cautela, a refundicién of El amor y el amistad, has no canciones. 
This omission seems to take on significance when it is remembered that on reworking 
El melancélico as Esto si que es negociar, he deleted the cancién (2.5%) completely. 


See Cigarrales de Toledo (ed. Said Armesto, Biblioteca Renacimiento), 
pp. 192-194. 
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word, is the identical poem that serves Marco Antonio for his 
laments in the third cigarral, where it is basic to the action of the 
novela. Nor is this the only borrowing from the Cigarrales: Tirso’s 
manuscript has in common with that same cigarral the following 
names: Guillén, Gastén, Garcerén, Juan, and Estela. The printed 
play includes yet two others: Grao and Dalmao.” 

These bits of self-plagiarism, hitherto unnoted, will, as we shall 
see, point the way to others which are significant in connection with 
the genesis and date of El amor y el amistad. 


I. El amor y el amistad: (8) Irs GENESIS AND 
DatE or CoMPosiTION 


Dofia Blanca de los Rios first dated El amor y el amistad 1621 
because she believed it stemmed from an episode in Quevedo’s 
Grandes anales de quince dias (1621)": “Vino el Duque [de Osuna } 
echado de Napoles, y, a vista de toda Espafia, hizo conmigo mds 
demostraciones de amor que nunca y tantas caricias que hubo quien 
dijese que la desavenencia pasada habta sido traza entre los dos. . . .”’ 


% Cachopo, a “labrador’’ of the manuscript version, is not found in the printed 
play, nor is Pachén. 

18 See ed. Astrana Marin, Obras completas de Don Francisco de Quevedo Villegas , 
Obr. dram. compl., 11,911. In Volume III, however, of this same edition of Tirso’s 
works, the play is ascribed to 1622—1624—with retouches made in 1632-33. 

4 Da. Blanca refers to this same passage to prove that Cautela contra cautela 

was written between 1618?-1620. Contrary to the more generally accepted 
opinion, she believes El amor y el amistad to be a reworking of Cautela contra 
cautela. Her reasoning with regard to the chronology of these two plays is far 
from clear to me. (See her edition of Tirso’s theatre, Obras dramdticas completas, 
II, 911-916.) She apparently predicated these conclusions on her conviction 
that Tirso and Quevedo were intimate friends for some years and that the former 
wrote a series of plays that reflect that friendship, which she believes to have 
lasted from 1615-1621. The ab quo of 1618 (?) for Cautela contra cautela pre- 
sumably rests on the fact that Quevedo returned to Madrid from Naples in 1618 
(after a misunderstanding which he had had with the Duque de Osuna) and Tirso 
from Santo Domingo in the same year. El amor y el amistad was published post- 
humously in Volume III of her Obras dramdticas completas. No reasons are given 
there for reversing the more generally accepted chronology of these two plays; 
nor are any suggested by Paz y Melia, who comments (Catdlogo de las piezas de 
teatro . . ., 1 [Madrid, 1934], 25): “parece que Tirso caleé esta comedia sobre 
otra suya, Cautela contra cautela, pues sélo hay entre ambas ligeras variaciones.”’ 
In Vol. I (p. 128) of her edition, Sra. de los Rios gives 1621 as the date of Cautela 
contra cautela. 

There is no doubt in my mind that El amor y el amistad is the earlier play and 

Cautela contra cautela, a refundicién of it, made probably for the presentation 
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Sra. de los Rios goes ahead to add: “Y esta desavenencia simulada 
entre un gran Sefior y su secretario es el tema de ambas comedias,”’ 
i. e., El amor y el amistad and Cautela contra cautela. 

The statement is accurate. By the simple process of pretending 
that he has lost royal favor, the protagonist of Zl amor y el amistad, 
Don Guillén, is able to discover: 1) which friends are loyal, which 
ungrateful; 2) which woman’s love offered him is sincere, which 
false; 3) which servant is faithful, which not. The Conde de 
Barcelona, who is his ruler and fellow conspirator, tells him when 
the test has been completed (III, xiv, 342c): 


Muchos fueron los llamados, 
pocos son los escogidos; 

el arte quimico toco 

en la experiencia que hacéis; 
no os espante que saquéis 
mucha alquimia y oro poco. 


Whether or not the passage of the Grandes anales to which 
Sefiora de los Rfos points actually sparked the imaginary con- 
spiracy of Tirso’s El amor y el amistad, no one can say. I am in- 
clined to think it helped to do so. What is undeniable is that the 
theme of the privado who loses his friends along with his loss of 
royal favor was an inevitable one after Olivares assumed the reins 
of power and straightway brought about the downfall of so many 
of Philip III’s appointees. Tirso, who was a warm admirer of that 


that was given in the Palace between Oct. 5, 1622 and Feb. 8, 1623. (See Ren- 
nert, The Spanish Stage [N. Y., 1909], p. 235.) The very title, “el amor y el 
amistad” is found in Cautela contra cautela on three occasions: I, viii, 504a; I, viii, 
505a; IT, ix, 508a. 

The manuscript of El amor y el amistad which forms the basis of this study 
(no. 16584) is entitled El amor y el amistad y cautela contra cautela, a fact which 
suggests that Tirso, or his copyist, after writing Cautela contra cautela, made the 
changes in the manuscript of Zl amor y el amistad that we have noted above. 
The double title is on the same page as the first scene of the play and in the same 
handwriting, which is very similar to Tirso’s. The copyist then crossed out the 
latter half of the title (leaving only El amor y el amistad) as if he had recently 
been working with that half and added it absentmindedly. 

15 The names for Cautela contra cautela have all been changed and so has the 
setting, from Catalufia to Naples. The tone of Cautela contra cautela is more 
critical than that of El amor y el amistad. This may explain the change of setting 
from Spain to Italy, especially if Tirso wrote it specifically for Palace presen- 
tation. 
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gentle, if inept king,’* must have watched with disgust the over- 
night volte-face of many who so quickly forgot past loyalties in 
order to curry favor with the new regime, thereby revealing the 
base metal of their friendship. In my opinion, it is against the 
background of those first years of Philip IV’s reign that we must 
place most (if not all) of the plays of Tirso’s political theatre. 
The themes of the wheel of misfortune and of friendship tried in 
adversity were unquestionably suitable after Lerma’s fall in Octo- 
ber of 1618, but if that fall has left any repercussions in Tirso’s 
theatre, I have not found them.'” 

But political events of the moment were not the only sources of 
El amor y el amistad. We have already seen that Tirso borrowed 
a cancién, as well as the names of his play, from the Cigarrales. He 
is indebted, also, to Cémo han de ser los amigos, a play he published 
in the fourth cigarral of that same collection, though it is known to 
have becn written before September 14, 1612.'* Tirso has, in El 
amor y el amistad, carried over not only the general thesis of loyalty 
tried in adversity, the basic theme of Cémo han de ser los amigos, 
but also an important metaphor which is found in the play. Be- 
tween Don Grao and Don Guillén, who has reached the wholly 


16 See La villana de Vallecas, ed. BAE, I, vi, 47a; Cigarrales de Toledo, ed. cit., 
p. 197; Las quinas de Portugal, NBAE, III, iii, 548b; Deleytar aprovechando 
(Madrid, 1635), ff. 188 v and 308 v; Historia general de la Merced (in manu- 
script), II, trigésimo octavo, 14: I quote below p. 212 the last allusion. 

17 Tirso was probably not near Madrid when Lerma fell and the son Uceda 
took over. After the dramatist returned from Santo Domingo in the first half 
of 1618, he is known to have been in Guadalajara on June 3rd of that year. There 
is documentary evidence that he was in Valladolid in the summer of 1619. (See 
Fr. M. Penedo, “Muerte documentada del Padre Maestro Fray Gabriel Téllez en 
Almazan y otras referencias biogrdficas,” Estudios, I [1945], 192-204.) Knowl- 
edge concerning his whereabouts for late 1618 and 1619 is slight. His presence 
in Valladolid suggests that he may have been traveling about on matters of his 
Order. 

18 On this date Tirso sold it to Juan Acacio in Toledo. See Sra. de los Rios, 
Obr. dram. compl., I, exi-cxii. Pointing to the Aragonese setting of this play and 
of others, Sra. de los Rios has argued that Tirso was in Aragon at the time this 
play was written. It could be, but there is equally good reason for thinking that 
he made a trip to the northeast of Spain around the time he was finishing his 
Cigarrales since a large part of this miscellany has its setting in Catalufia. 

The fourth cigarral, in which Tirso has incrusted his Cémo han de ser los amigos, 
is made up, for the most part, of poems which afford entertainment for the char- 
acters of this collection. Following the performance of the play, Tirso gives 
explanations as to why good plays may nevertheless fail to please. 
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false conclusion that D. Grao and Estela are betraying him, there 
takes place the following conversation (El amor y el amistad, I, vi, 


332a) : 


Don Grao: 


Don Guillén: 


Don Grao: 
Don Guillén: 


Don Grao: 
Don Guillén: 


Don Grao: 


Si él os paga como Estela, 
no os quejaréis. 

Aunque paga, 
dicen que es esa moneda 
mucha liga y poca plata. 
Agravidisla sin raz6n. 

Si vos salfs a abonarla, 

bien podréis pagar por ella 

en doblones de a dos caras. 

£Qué decis? Que no os entiendo. 
Que en vos cref que guardaba 
tesoro todo sencillo, 

siendo moneda doblada. 
Declaraos, 0 vive Dios. .. . 


In Cémo han de ser los amigos, one finds the following bit of 
dialogue under virtually identical circumstances (NBAE, III, v, 


20b) : 
Don Manrique: 
Don Gastén: 


Don Manrique: 
Don Gastén: 


Un doblén es. {Qué mirdis? 
Miro, aunque me maravillo, 
el dobl6én que me habéis dado. 
jDoble el duefio y él, doblado! 
Mas os quisiera sencillo, 
y no salieran tan claras 
mis desdichas; mas ya son 
del modo que vos, doblén, 
los amigos de dos caras . . . 
que sois falso, y ya no corre 
otra moneda en el mundo. 
iFalso ése? 

El duefio me induce 
a que la pierda el decoro, 
que aunque reluce, no es oro 
todo aquello que reluce. 
Amigos hay de apariencia 
de oro, que en viendo pobre 
al amigo, son de cobre. 
Ya yo he visto la experiencia. 


This metaphor of true love and friendship as “honest coin” 
and of insincere feeling as “debased money”’ is a favorite one with 
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Tirso in the years 1621-25. It is a fact which, when taken in 
conjunction with what is known concerning the debasement of the 
coinage that took place on March 13, 1621, suggests that Tirso had 
retouched Cémo han de ser los amigos at the time he decided to in- 
clude it in his miscellany, the Cigarrales.” In the process of refur- 
bishing it, he must have added a metaphor found there, one which 
reflects a theme that was of no particular topical interest in the 
year 1612 when Tirso was writing Como han de ser los amigos but 
was a burning issue in the early years of Philip IV’s reign.” I 
doubt very much indeed that Tirso could have written before those 
early days of Philip IV’s reign—by which time the issue of March 
13, 1621 would have begun to be felt: “. . . ya no corre otra moneda 
en el mundo.” Of the ten plays** which are known to have been 
written in 1620 or earlier, there is complaint of the debased coinage 
only in Cémo han de ser los amigos. 

All circumstances, then, would seem to point to March 31, 1621 


1” This volume was necessarily put together after Phili; IV’s accession on 
March 31, 1621, for there is a poem (ed. cit., pp. 240-243) which criticizes that 
king’s open hand in the matter of mercedes. The first aprobacién of the Cigarrales 
s Oct. 8, 1621. 

*® This statement is made on the basis of a long study (still in manuscript) of 
vellén and its importance for Tirso’s chronology. It will suffice to point out here 
that the remonstrances of the Cortes had in 1608 induced the King to coin no 
more vellén for 20 years—although that body relented in 1617 and allowed him 
to issue enough debased coin to make a profit of 600,000 ducats. But Tirso was 
still in Santo Domingo at this time. Again in mid-March of 1621 the Cortes 
relented. But as E. J. Hamilton has pointed out in his American Treasure and 
the Price Revolution in Spain, 1501-1650 (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), p. 212, the 
moderate issues of vellén in the first and last years of Phillip III’s reign were not 
sufficient to upset the price stability of that monarch’s reign: “In the first two 
decades of the seventeenth century, Castilian silver and vellén remained current, 
and indiscriminate entries in terms of both appear regularly in contemporary 
commercial documents. But the inordinate issues of vellén early in the reign of 
Philip IV greatly accelerated the hitherto gradual displacement of silver as the 
money of account. . . . The definitive establishment of vellén as the chief evalu- 
ating medium and sole accounting unit . . . took place around 1622-23 in most 
of the records . . . utilized.” 

Tirso’s complaints would appear to begin around 1621. 

%1 The ten are: El vergonzoso en palacio (before 1611), Cémo han de ser los 
amigos (before 1612), La eleccién por la virtud (before 1612), La Santa Juana I 
(1613), La Santa Juana II (1613), La Santa Juana III (1614), Don Gil de las 
calzas verdes (before 1615), Marta la piadosa (1614?-1615?), Dofia Beatriz de Silva 
(ca. 1618), La villana de Vallecas (early 1620). Criticism of vellén is, on the other 
hand, found over and over in those plays known to have been written after 1621. 
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as a date ab quo for El amor y el amistad: 1) Quevedo’s account of 
the warm greeting of the Duque de Osuna and the gossip of a 
friendly conspiracy between him and his former secretary; 2) the 
apposite nature of the twin themes of the wheel of fortune and of 
the test of friendship that it implies, especially when taken in con- 
nection with the early events of Philip IV’s reign and Tirso’s dis- 
approval of the new regime; 3) the debt of El amor y el amistad to 
the third cigarral; 4) his criticism of the superabundance of vellén. 

For a date ad quem, we shall not have to go so far afield in proving 
our point. Indumentary details in El amor y el amistad will place 
the play before September, 1622. At that time the calzas (slashed 
above-the-knee breeches) gave way to calzones (below-the-knee 
knickers), a destierro which Lope was quick to record in his auto- 
graph, La nueva victoria de don Gonzalo de Cérdoba, dated October 
8th, 1622.2 Bernabé is bringing Gonzalo up to date on the latest 
news from the court: 


Bernabé: Han hecho la mejor cosa 
del mundo. 

Gonzalo: De qué manera? 

Bernabé: Han desterrado las calzas. 


The lackeys of El amor y el amistad both wear bragas, Tirso’s 
frequent word for the abbreviated calzas* when servants are speak- 
ing. When justifying his loyalty to his master, Gilote explains 
his position (III, xvi, 343b): 


. en bragas trocando el sayo 
tira hoy praza de lacayo 
quien ayer era un gafidn. 


Calzas are still the symbol of the cortesano, the sayo that of the 
campesino. Later, when he would flee the supposed wrath of the 


% See Acad., XIII, Act I, 12la. The official demise of the calzas and the 
advent of the calzones actually took place on Sept. 25, 1622, as I shall show on 
another occasion. My study of the calzas as a chronological norm is in first draft. 
Tirso’s theatre accurately reflects this change in men’s indumentaria, as it does 
that of the cuello (i.e., the huge ruff), which took place on Feb. 13, 1623. 

The destierro which Lope mentions is confirmed in various other allusions of 
the day. See below, for instance, Quevedo’s entremés. 

*% They are indiscriminately calzas or bragas in El vergonzoso en palacio. For 
still other popular names for the calzas, see Averigtielo Vargas (BAE, V, Act I, 
vi, 672c). 
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King but feels himself hampered by his trunks, he exclaims in 
disgust (III, xvi, 348): 


jMiren qué calzas 0 mangas! 
Salf yo a caza de gangas 
y grillos vine a cazar.* 


There are, in both the printed edition and manuscript, two other 
details of indumentaria which confirm the significance for chronology 
of the allusions to calzas. The cuello would seem to be in fashion 
still and it is increasing in size, as it did between 1617 and early 
1623. Estela, having just employed a metaphor of the palm tree, 
for which ivy formed “beautiful labyrinths,” is moved to the follow- 
ing comparison (I, ii, 328-329): 


Pues si unas aumentan cuellos, 
otras multiplican brazos. 


The cuellos were banished for men on February 13, 1623, and along 
with them went the seda sobre seda that Gilote mentions in the 
third act (xvi, 343b). El amor y el amistad was, then, written 
before the great revolution in costume which began in September 
of 1622 with the calzas and ended with the cuellos in February of the 
following year. 

Its composition should be placed between March 31, 1621 and 
late September of 1622. The year 1621 seems the more probable 
for two reasons: 1) there is no literary satire in this play; 2) there 
is in it none of that disillusioned bitterness toward the new regime 
itself which characterizes the Mercedarian’s plays of 1622-23. By 
the time Tirso was writing Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, an interrelated 
play which undoubtedly followed soon after El amor y el amistad, 
he had become not only distressed about the new order of things 
but bitterly critical of them. 


* This same metaphor of grillos is found in many works of the epoch. See, 
for instance, an entremés attributed to Quevedo, entitled Las sombras. Villariego 
[sic], the legendary character of ‘tomar las de Villadiego,” exclaims (Quevedo, 
ed. Astrana Marin, Obras en verso [Madrid, 1932], p. 575): “Mis calzas/son alas? 
{Qué buen arbitrio!/Calzarlas para huir?/Mucho mis tienen de grillos/ las calzas 
que no de plumas.” Villariego goes ahead to observe: “. . . por traje embarazoso/ 
las han de Espafia expelido . . .,” clear proof that the entremés was written after 
September, 1622. Gilote has earlier made evident that Galvan, too, is wearing 
bragas (El amor y el amistad, III, vi, 340a). 
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Il. Ventura te dé Dios, hijo: Irs Date or ComposITION 


Sefiora de los Rios would place the composition of Ventura te 
dé Dios, hijo*® in 1615. I believe it can be shown that this play 
was composed in 1622, possibly in the summer of that year. 

As a date ad quem for this delightful comedia, let us point out 
that Roque de Figueroa took with him to Valencia”* in March, 1624 
a play entitled Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, which can hardly fail to 
be Tirso’s play. But it must be remembered that one labelled 
Atrevimiento y ventura had already been presented before the Queen 
on January 6, 1623 by Antonio de Prado’s company.” This may, 
of course, be the play Ventura y atrevimiento which is doubtfully 
attributed to Lope.2* On the other hand, Atrevimiento y ventura 
is a perfect title for Tirso’s play, Ventura te dé Dios, hijo. The 
assumption that the comedia put on for the Queen was Tirso’s 
rather than Lope’s is strengthened by study of the manuscript of a 
comedia (no. 14,954), found in the Biblioteca Nacional. This 
manuscript, entitled Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, is apparently an 
actor’s copy, one belonging to ‘“‘Morales.’*® This was presumably 


25 Princeps: Parte tercera de las comedias del maestro Tirso de Molina, Tortosa, 
1634. All quotations in this study are from the NBAE edition, IV, 375-406. 
For Sra. de los Rios’ date, see her Obras dram. compl., 1, 1515. She would identify 
the Fabio mentioned in this play (I, xiii, 383a) with Quevedo and would set its 
plot against the war that was being waged in northern Italy in 1615. I cannot 
accept her identification of Fabio as Quevedo—nor its implications. The struggle 
in Italy that serves as background to this play cannot be the one of 1615 since it 
was, as we shall see, clearly written after 1621. I believe the long relato in this 
comedia (I, iii, 377-378), which has to do with the struggle in northern Italy, 
should be studied against the sequence of historical events that followed the 
signing of the Pact of Madrid in May of 1621. It is a point which I shall not 
labour here since I must consider it on another occasion. 

The proverbial title may be found in identical form in Covarrubias’ dictionary. 

26 See Henri Mérimée, Spectacles et comédiens 4 Valencia (Toulouse and Paris, 
1913), p. 169. 

*7 El averiguador, segunda época, I (1871), 7. 

28 Of it Morley and Bruerton (The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s “‘Comedias,”’ 
p. 354) say: “If Lope’s, the date is 1620-23.” 

* The autor (?) expresses his enthusiasm for the play with the single word 
‘“‘rebuena.”” This manuscript, written in the same neat hand that characterizes 
other manuscripts attributed to Tirso, shows many other cuts. Some 61 lines 
are lacking in Act I; 283, in Il; and 304, in III. In the third act (xii—xiii), one 
and one half lines have been added to bridge the break in thought occasioned by 
a cut which follows the line “asegura con certeza” (402a) and extends to “caerd 
mejor’ (402b). Similarly on cutting all of scene xiii down to the line, ““Clemencia 
esté aqui, sefior’”’ (403a), the copyist has added, ‘““Dichosa pluma toco,” a verse 
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Juan de Morales Medrano, for at the end of the first act, one finds 
the words, “de Juan de Morales el traslado.”” Now Juan de Morales 
Medrano was not only the father-in-law of Antonio de Prado (the 
latter was married to Mariana Vaca de Morales), but both actors 
were in Madrid during 1622-23.%° What is more, in February, 
1623, relations were sufficiently good between Prado and his father- 
in-law for them to make a joint contract for the autos that were to 
be given in Madrid that year. 

In brief resumé, the history of printed text and manuscript 
was possibly the following: Prado bought the play from Tirso, 
probably in the fall of 1622—at which time it may or may not have 
carried the name Atrevimiento y ventura**—and put it on before the 
Queen on January 6, 1623. He then lent it to his father-in-law, 
Juan de Morales Medrano, who made a copy of it with the title, 
Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, cutting it pdssibly for later presentation 
in the public corrales. When the run in Madrid was over, either 
Prado or Morales sold it to Roque de Figueroa, who took it to the 
provinces along with other plays which must have had a similar 
history. 


which forms a redondilla with “. . . y en ser loco.” Many of the cuts were made 
with a ruthless hand. 

* On December 24, 1622, Guillén de Castro finished for Antonio de Prado his 
famous comedia, La tragedia por los celos—probably the Desengajio en celos he 
twice presented in the Royal Palace during February and March of 1623. (See 
El averiguador, vol. cit., p. 7, and Rennert, The Spanish Stage [New York, 1909], 
p. 561.) On March 22, 1622, Juan de Morales Medrano, “autor de comedias,” 
was borrowing 300 reales from Alonso de Ortega, a Madrid merchant. (Pérez 
Pastor, “Nuevos datos,” segunda serie, Bull. Hisp., X [1908], 246.) Rennert 
(The Spanish Stage, p. 532) states that the whole Morales family—father, 
mother, and daughter—were, at the Corpus of 1622, acting in the company of 
Manuel Vallejo. (Though he cites the ‘Nuevos datos’ [p. 297] as the source of 
this statement, I do not find it there.) In the spring of 1623, Maria Vaca (i.e., 
Mariana Vaca de Morales) was acting in her husband’s company. (See El averi- 
guador, vol. cit., p. 8.) 

31 Pérez Pastor, Nuevos datos, segunda serie, Bull. Hisp. X [1908], 248. 

* In recording such lists, titles were often given an approximate form, a fact 
which is too well known to need documentation. 

% Figueroa took to Valencia as well Tirso’s Quien calla otorga, La celosa de si 
misma, and Cautela contra cautela. The first two plays he presumably bought 
from Olmedo and Vallejo since their respective princeps bear on the title-pages: 
“‘Representéla Olmedo” and “Representéla Vallejo.” The third he must have 
gotten from Avendafio, who is known to have put it on in the Palace between 
Oct. 5, 1622 and February 8, 1623—possibly with Amarilis in the title role, since 
it is stated on the first page of the princeps (Parte II, 1635): “Representdéla 
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Study of the indumentaria in Ventura te dé Dios, hijo suggests 
that this play, like El amor y el amistad, was written before the 
destierro of the calzas in late September, 1622. The gracioso, Gilote, 
is still wearing calzas in the third act of Ventura te dé Dios, hijo (III, 
xix, 405a) : ““Testigos mis pobres calzas.’’** There is, as we shall see 
later, evidence of a different nature that indicates this play was 
written in 1622. 

Study of the debt of Ventura te dé Dios, hijo to El amor y el 
amistad will help to give us its date ab quo. This debt, hitherto 
unnoted, becomes evident only when it is compared with the 
manuscript of El amor y el amistad (No. 16, 584). The comic strip 
of Gilote’s marital problems, excised as we have seen from the 
printed edition of El amor y el amistad, has been carried forward by 
the gracioso of Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, also called Gilote.*®* Within 
the latter play, there are several obscure references that can be 
understood only with the manuscript of El amor y el amistad at 
hand—a fact that leads one to suspect that the two plays may 
originally have been done for one and the same audience. 

The scene cut from the manuscript of El amor y el amistad may 
be summarized as follows: 


Gilote, a country bumpkin, who has the virtue of being deeply 
loyal to his master, Don Guillén, is in a difficult position. His wife, 
Torilda—her confinement not far off—has the strange desire to bite 
her husband’s neck. Gilote, at first, roundly refuses to be the 
victim of his wife’s whim, but he finally yields, in part because her 


Amarilis.” For this same trip to the provinces, he purchased from Juan [Bau- 
tista?] de Villegas three plays which that autor had presented in the Palace during 
Jan., 1623: El nieto de su padre (Guillén de Castro), Transformaciones de amor 
(Villayzén), and Cémo se engafian los ojos (J. B. de Villegas). From Felipe de 
Echeverria, he must have bought Dineros son calidad and from a troupe (called 
“Los conformes’’) which was organized in 1623, one named La morrica garrida 
(Juan de Villegas). (See Henri Merimée, op. cit., pp. 169-170; Rennert, op. cit., 
p. 149; El averiguador, segunda serie, I, 7.) 

* Valuable norm for chronology though the calzas are, nevertheless the lackeys 
may sometimes have inherited their masters’ cast-off clothes; and, since there 
are no other significant articles of clothing which can serve as a check, I do not 
here wish to consider the indumentary evidence conclusive. 

56 There is a Gilote also in La gallega Mari-Herndndez and in Los lagos de San 
Vicente (mention only), a Gila in Antona Garcia. These three characters are 
apparently not related to the two Gilotes under consideration, though the last 
mentioned at least must have been written in the 1620’s. See my study, “On the 
Date of Five Plays by Tirso de Molina,” HR, X (1942), 198-208. 
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people assure him “que es pecado y muy grave el no dar a las 
prefiadas en lo que puedan contento,” and in part because Torilda 
blandly informs him that the village priest has, in this matter, 
proved rather more obliging than he. When making ready to 
depart with his master, he promises to bring her “cuatro cargos 
de cogotes.’’ Pleasure in anticipation is not enough, however, for 
Torilda, and she asks from her husband, by way of a parting gift, 
another “‘mordisc6n.” Gilote, his patience completely exhausted 
by this time, tells her tartly: 


Dadsele, Torilda, al cura, 
pues le dejo en mi lugar. 


In Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, there are no less than four references 
to this scene. Gilote, speaking of his wife, Torilda, who never 
appears on the stage, comments (I, ix, 381b): 


Esta prefiada 
mi Torilda y pierde el seso 
de achaque.... {De qué, dird? 
De dar al cura. 


Later, having just inherited from his young master a student’s 
sotana (which was evidently identical in appearance to a curate’s 
robe), Gilote again makes puzzling reference to Torilda’s strange 
craving (I, x, 381b): 


Héme aqui a mf ensotanado. 
Qué he de hacer si me ve 
Torilda? Sf, que burlé 
antojos de su prefiado; 

mas no, que si hué ell antojo 
morder del pezcuezo al cura, 
porque viva la criatura 

y a él no le crezca el ojo, 
herme cura es agudeza. 
Muérdame a mf, en conclusién, 
que mas vale un mordiscén 
que estorbos en la cabeza. 


In the last act of Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, Gilote twice more 
reverts to his theme. When the Duque, in anger, threatens to 
cut off the head of Gilote, the latter sadly concludes (III, xix, 
404b) : 
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Cabezas cortan, Gilote. 
jQue se cifren mis desgracias 
a donde quiera que voy 

del cogote a la garganta. 

Si en mi tierra a mi mujer 
se le antojan mordiscadas; 
si aqui degiiellan: San Blas, 
mi gaznate se os encarga. 


And indeed Gilote’s troubles do center about his head! After a 
trip to his village and to the estate of his master, he proceeds to 
give a first-hand report on conditions there: the mistress is well; 
the farm and its stock are flourishing; the priest is playing “la 
polla’”’; there is no hearth without its stew, no cradle without its 
couple of babes. But in his own house, alas, strange things have 
been happening (III, x, 401): 


A todos hallé con vida; 
a mi Torilda parida 
de un rapaz con dos cogotes. 


These various references, which carry forward the comic strip 
initiated in El amor y el amistad (ms. 16, 584),*° enable us to say 
with certainty that Ventura te dé Dios, hijo was written after the 
former play, which we have dated ‘1621-1622, probably 1621.” 

There is every reason to believe it was composed around the 
same time as La fingida Arcadia, which almost certainly was written 
in the autumn of 1622 or early 1623 when agitation for sumptuary 
decrees against the effeminate dress of the time was already in the 
air.*”7 Tirso has, in La fingida Arcadia, used once more the amusing 


36 In the same fashion, Tirso has “continued in his next’’: 1) the comic thread 
of Tarso and Melisa in three plays (El vergonzoso en palacio, La pefia de Francia, 
and La repiblica al revés); the character of Lillo throughout the three plays of 
the Santa Juana trilogy; that of Chinchilla in El castigo del Penséque, Quien calla, 
otorga, and probably in the first version of Antona Garcia. (See my study, “On 
the Date of Five Plays by Tirso de Molina,” HR, X [1942], 207, n. 69.) There 
is an entremés, called El capitén Chinchilla, which is listed in C. de la Barrera’s 
Catdlogo. I have not seen it. 

57 See “Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 and their Relation 
to Tirso’s Theatre,”” HR, X (1942), 91-115; “On the Date of Five Plays by 
Tirso de Molina,” HR, X (1942), 191-197; “Studies for the Chronology of Tirso’s 
Theatre,” HR, XI (1943), 17-27. 

The play, Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, was in all probability written some months 
before—probably as a particular for some member of the Pimentel family. Al- 
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anecdote which, as we have seen, links the comic plot of Ventura 
te dé Dios, hijo with that of El amor y el amistad. In La fingida 
Arcadia, one finds, with slight variations, a summary of Gilote’s 
matrimonial trials, only in this instance the spokesman is Don 
Felipe Centellas, disguised as a shepherd. Questioned by the 
heroine as to his identity, he replies (II, 1): 


Regidero fué mi padre, 

si dice verdad mi madre, 

y alcalde una Navida; 

cuando nacf, no hubo quien 
no dijese a la parida: 

“no hay cosa mds parecida 

en el pueblo al sacristén.”’ 

jNo lo llevé, padre, bien! 

mas yo, que tengo ventura 

mds que un sobrino de un cura, 
y soy labrador jpor Dios, 

que pienso, que a ambos a dos 
les soy en cargo la hechura! 


The anecdote, as outlined here, is at the same stage of development 
as in Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, only its outlines have been softened. 
Moreover, on this occasion it is dragged in without rhyme or reason, 
whereas in Ventura te dé Dios, hijo and El amor y el amistad, it is 
an integral part of the comic plot. 

There are other similarities between Ventura te dé Dios, hijo 
and La fingida Arcadia which make it evident that they were written 
about the same time. Both have as background the war in the 
Valtelline, a war in which Don Gerénimo Pimentel was general 
of the cavalry and the Duque de Feria, governor of Milan. Tirso 
refers (with evident respect) to both men in La fingida Arcadia 
(I, iv, 438; III, xiii, 459). What is more, both comedias have a 
character, Criselio, a fact which almost inevitably links this play 
with 1622. The name Criselio is the Italianate form of [Melchior ] 
Klesl (Latin, Klesselius; Spanish, Griselio),** a figure who had 
disappeared from the world stage in June, 1618 and did not again 


most certainly Tirso’s information about the war in the Valtelline, evident both 
in Ventura te dé Dios, hijo and La fingida Arcadia, came from Don Gerénimo 
Pimentel. See below, p. 207. 

88 See Morel-Fatio’s edition of “La guerra del Palatinado, 1620-1621” by 
Francisco de Ibarra, included in L’ Espagne au xvi* et au xvii* sitcle (Madrid, 1878), 
331-332. 
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appear on it until 1622. Imprisoned by the Archduke Maximilian, 
Klesl had, in the four intervening years, been a prisoner in a castle 
of the Tyrol—with Archduke Leopold as his jailer. When Gregory 
XV became pope in 1621, he took umbrage at this affront to the 
church’s purple (for Klesl was a cardinal) and set about in January 
of 1622 to free him from prison. In this course of action he was 
opposed by both Leopold and the Duque de Feria. On Oct. 23, 
1622, the Pope succeeded in having Klesl transferred to Rome, 
though he was not able until the following June to give him complete 
freedom. 

Klesl had not only helped to make Mathias emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire but he had, as his privado, originated and directed 
his policy of striving for peace between Catholics and Protestants. 
As a moderate, he was not popular in extremist circles of either side. 
The Spanish author of La guerra del Palatinado (p. 332) complains 
of “la ambicién y avaricia del cardinal Griselio.” 

Tirso, who was well up on affairs of the Valtelline, probably 
through Jerénimo de Pimentel,*® has made Criselio an unattractive 
figure in both Ventura te dé Dios, hijo and La fingida Arcadia. In 
the former, he is a privado, ambitious and treacherous, who is using 
his office as means to further his own personal ends. In La fingida 
Arcadia (III, iii), he is a hermit, “pastor nigromante.’”’ The scene 
is taken directly from Lope’s Arcadia (“tercero libro, folio ciento y 
cuatro,”’ Tirso himself tells us), but there the “‘pastor nigromante’’ 
is called Dardanio. The change to Criselio would therefore seem 
to be significant.” 

There are other allusions in Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, that indicate 
that it was written some time after Philip IV ascended the throne 
(March 31, 1621). In the year or less that could have elapsed 
between the composition of the two plays, El amor y el amistad 


397 He was in Madrid at least by August 8th, 1622. See Angel Gonzalez 
Palencia’s Noticias de Madrid, 1621-1627 (Madrid, 1942), 32. For Tirso’s 
relations with the Pimentels, see my studies: “On the Date of Five Plays by Tirso 
de Molina,” HR, X (1942), 191-195 and “La prudencia en la mujer and the Am- 
bient that Brought it Forth,” PMLA, LXIII (1948), 1180-1186. 

40 The name is found only in one other play of Tirso’s, La mujer que manda en 
casa, this time in its feminine form, Criselia. By the time Tirso was writing this 
last mentioned play, the name had become for him just another name. All three 
plays, Ventura te dé Dios, hijo (I, ii, 377a), La fingida Arcadia (I, iv, 438b) and 
La mujer que manda en casa (I, ii. 463a), have Tirso’s sour comments on the 
vellén that was destroying the country’s economy. 
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and Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, Tirso’s mood has changed. One finds 
in the latter play a passage which reveals the deep pessimism that 
overtook the dramatist a year or so after Olivares’ rise to power. 
In sixteen brief lines he has managed to characterize not only the 
political, social, and economic decay of the moment, but to make 
evident his disapproval of the literary scene as well. When Fulvio, 
Ot6n’s tutor, asks his pupil for the present tense of the verb “to 
be,” the latter excoriates conditions in the following terms (I, ii, 


377a): 


El presente es bien bellaco, 
si el cielo no lo socorre. 
Moneda de vellén corre 

y reinan Venus y Baco. 
Labra casas la lisonja; 

es pescadora de cafia 

la verdad; la lealtad dafia; 
la ambicién se metié monja; 
es ciencia la presuncién ; 
ingenio, la oscuridad ; 

el mentir, sagacidad 

y grandeza, el ser ladrén; 
vividor, el que consiente ; 
buhonera, la hermosura; 
vende bdculos la usura .. . 
y éste es el tiempo presente.” 


Cotarelo and Sra. de los Rios® saw in the lines, ‘“‘Labra casas la 
lisonja,” references to Philip III’s ministers: the former, to Uceda 
and the latter, to Lerma. ‘La ambicién se metiéd monja’”’ was, for 
Cotarelo, a dart aimed at Aliaga, an identification which Sra. de 
los Rios rejects. But Ventura te dé Dios, hijo was necessarily written 
after 1621 since it carries forward the comic action of El amor y el 
amistad, a play which gives all evidence of having been written 
in that year. 

Moreover, these same metaphors, apposite though they seem 


“| The form of this concise summary was possibly suggested by one found in 
Lope’s comedia La Arcadia (Ac., III, 743-744). It was first published in his 
Parte XIII, which carries a tasa of Jan. 18, 1620. Tirso almost certainly had read 
it: see his La fingida Arcadia with its fulsome praise of Lope (NBAE, IV, Act I, 
i, 434-437). 

“ For Cotarelo’s opinion, see NBAE, IV, Discurso preliminar, pp. xxxvii- 
xxxviii; for Sra. de los Rios, op. cit., I, 1521. 
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to events in Philip III’s reign, are, as we shall soon see, found in a 
fascinating scene of Los hermanos parecidos, one which was clearly 
penned after the sumptuary decrees of February, 1623. 

In Los hermanos parecidos, El Hombre [Philip IV?] is setting up 
his court in the early days of man’s creation. His dama is La 
Irascible; his wife, La Vanidad. Deseo is his only privado and as 
such enjoys his ruler’s blind favor, “‘sin limite ni tasa.’”” As mayor- 
domo mayor, Deseo has reorganized the King’s household and 
is making new appointments after having first banished “la Pru- 
dencia y Justicia, la Cordura y el Consejo” [i.e., Philip III’s minis- 
ters]. He puts in El Engafio (i.e., the dwarf Soplillo)“ as court 
fool, for if there are ‘‘casas a la malicia’”’ (i.e., casas of one story), 


“For detailed proof that Los hermanos parecidos (Deleytar aprovechando, 
Madrid, 1635) was reworked after February, 1623, see my “Studies for the 
Chronology of Tirso’s Theatre,”” HR, XI (1943), 35-38. 

Sefiora de los Rios argued, in dealing with the date of this auto (Obras dramd- 
ticas completas, I, 1579) that the line “‘;Qué de golas y alzacuellos!” establishes 
for it a date before 1623, the year “en que se publicé la pragmatica aboliendo los 
cuellos”. On the contrary, it proves conclusively that the line was written when 
the cuello (i.e. the huge ruff) had been superseded, so far as men were concerned, 
either by the golilla (i.e., the stiff plate-like collar seen in VelA4zquez’s pictures of 
Philip IV) or by the valona (i.e., the Van Dyck collar). Sra. de los Rios, like some 
other Spaniards to whom I have talked, has, through a confusion of terminology, 
identified the golilla (immediately after the passage of the degrees, the term 
gola was used instead of golilla) with the ruff. The passage she refers to follows 
immediately upon the criticism of the court fool’s undue influence which we quote 
below. It should be noted that court costume now calls for gregiiescos (or valones), 
i.e., knickers that extend below the knee such as may be seen in the portraits 
Velazquez has left us of Philip IV. There is no mention here of the calzas which 
had been part of court costume for centuries. In Manuel Ponce’s letter of June 
28, 1622 (Rev. Hisp., XLVI [1919], 602), the mdscara is described and when 
painting the costume of Jupiter (clearly Philip IV), he says: “El traje fué espafiol 
con calzas y capas cortas. . . .” 

“ For Soplillo, his role at court, and Tirso’s adverse opinion of that role, see 
my “La prudencia en la mujer and the Ambient that Brought it Forth,”” PMLA, 
LXIII (1948), 1148-1150. There is a clear hit at Soplillo’s influence in Privar 
contra su gusto (I, ii, 350): 


Bufonizo poco a poco, 

que es la plaza de mds precio. 

No has todo ti de medrallo, 

déjanos también privar. 
Don Juan: Andad, que sois un bufén. 
Calvo: Si yo en palacio lo fuera, 

mds medrara y mas valiera. 
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why should there not be “criados a la malicia”? Atrevimiento 
protests this appointment (NBAE, IX, 712-713): 


Deseo: 


Engafio: 
Atrevimiento: 
Engafio: 
Atrevimiento: 


jOh! mal sabéis lo que puede 

en el palacio un truhan. 

Ya los cargos no se dan 

sino a quien se los concede 

un bufén que tira gajes 

de cuantos él aconseja, 

porque es corredor de oreja 

y habla en diversos lenguajes 

en vituperio y favor 

y por él premian reyes, 

castigan y ponen leyes. és 

El Engafio embustidor ' 

hard ese oficio muy bien. : 

Casadle con La Lisonja; 

Esa dicen que ya es monja. 

éNo era buhonera? 
También. 

j Monja! 

Monja se ha metido 

y trata en ser conservera 

después que no sale fuera. 


Surely the three references in the passage of Ventura te dé Dios, 
hijo (“labra casas la Lisonja,” “la ambicién [que se metié ]jmonja,”’ 


And probably yet another in Cautela contra cautela (II, vi, 507a): 


Ludovico: 


Chirimia, who has shortly before claimed to have descended “‘de un bajén y una 
corneta y un soplador excelente” answers: 


Ludovico: 


It will be remembered that Maria de Molina advises her weakling son on turning 
over the throne to him (BALE, V, Act ITI, i, 300 b): 


Tu humor bufonesco y frio 

no debe extenderse a tanto; 
que se ofende el sacrosanto 

mandato real. 


Conde mio, 
grave y enojado estas. 
Ministros que son severos 
de los hombres chocarreros 
no deben gustar jamas. 





De juglares lisonjeros, 
si no podéis excusaros, 
no uséis para aconsejaros 
sino para entreteneros. 
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and “{es] buhonera la hermosura’’) must be aimed in the same 
direction as “La Lisonja’’ who had been “‘buhonera” but now is 
“monja ... conservera . . . que no sale fuera.’’ The allusions 
of both works would seem to be to one of Philip IV’s favorites for 
whom he had set up an establishment, one who was now leading 
a more retired existence.* 

There are other references in this same sixteen-line passage from 
Ventura te dé Dios, hijo which must be seen against the background 
of Philip IV’s reign. ‘‘Moneda de vellén corre,” complains Tirso, 
a complaint that he and others** make over and over in those early 
years of Philip IV’s reign. ‘“‘Vende baculos la usura,” protests 
Tirso, an attack against the hated asentistas which, to be sure, was 
more or less endemic in seventeenth century Spain, but one which 
became particularly virulent when ‘‘Desémpefiese el rey’’ was the 
ery of both legislators and people.*’? ‘La lealtad dafia”, laments 
Tirso, a thesis that he stresses in La prudencia en la mujer and one 
that had pregnant meaning in those early days of Philip’s reign 
when the young king, at Olivares’ suggestion, was freeing himself 
of all those who had had influence with his father. ‘Reinan Venus 
y Baco,” expostulates Tirso, and thereby amplifies the charge which 
had been made against Philip’s philandering as early as August, 
1621 by the Archbishop of Granada.** 


45 For Baltasar Mateo’s story of a young king who fell in love with a buffoon’s 
daughter, see my study of La prudencia, pp. 1152-1153. 

46] shall mention here but one. Tirso’s close friend, Matias de los Reyes, 
when writing his El curial del Parnaso in 1622 (the dedicatoria is dated Jan. 1st, 
1623, though the book did not come out until 1624), has Cleébulo urge in the 
Junta that has been called to reform the abuses of the realm: ‘‘‘Desterrad . . . 
el cobre como enemigo de quien el oro y plata andan huyendo con tanto exceso 
que ya en todo Parnaso [i.e., Espafia ] no parecen el uno ni el otro . . . el cobre 
vil, asqueroso, criado en provincias extranjeras para serviles y bajos usos . . . 
ha ahuyentado y expelido nuestros naturales y preciosos metales. Esto, si, 
sefiores, es digno de reformacién. . . .’ Muy celebrado fué el parecer de Cleébulo 
de todos los sefiores de la Junta y contra él no hubo parecer opuesto. . . .””. For 
a modern edition, see Coleccién selecta de antiguas novelas espafiolas, XII (Madrid, 
1909), 198-199. 

47 For a brief outline of the economic situation in the first years of Philip IV’s 
reign, see my study La prudencia, pp. 1139-1143. 

48 See Epistolario espafiol, BAE, LXII, 61. That Philip IV was given to 
heavy drink is not on record, in so far as I know; but Velazquez’s Los borrachos, 
which the King bought for 100 ducats in 1629 to hang in the bedroom of his 
summer palace, is probably symbolic of Bacchus’ reign in a country which during 
Philip IV’s rule was “cursed with the gayest and wickedest Court since that of 
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Tirso, when penning this passage, was not thinking of the Spain 
of Philip III’s days. Rather he was concerned with that of his 
successor—at a time when he had become deeply disillusioned by 
the profligacy of a young king who was disloyal (as he saw it) 
to those who had served his father well, and by the inept fiscal 
policies of his minister, Olivares, which were destroying the realm. 
I have had occasion in a previous study” to mention Tirso’s attitude 
toward Philip IV. Let me add here Tirso’s own contrast of father 
and son (Historia general de la Orden de la Merced, II, trigésimo 
octavo, 14°): 


Vacé la monarqufa espafiola con la intempestiva muerte y mal lograda 
juventud de Philipo [i.e., Felipe III, who died on March 31, 1621], el 
manso, el apacible, el santo, el piadoso. Murié con él la paz de su corona, 
la abundancia de sus sGbditos y el siglo dorado muchas veces, y de el 
modo que a la ruina de una grande fabrica cae con ella todo lo suntuoso, 
lo rico, y lo estudiado, ansf con este Rey nuestras felicidades; y sélo nos 
quedaron los recuerdos de tanto bien perdido. Vivos permanecerdn 
por edades muchas los llantos, los sentimentos y congojas que [sic; 
ide? ] esta tragedia, irremediable a su inmensa monarqufa, y en especial 
a su ya huérfana corte. 


Somewhat later he pays his respects to the ‘‘new architects” 
who, coming in with Philip IV, had brought such ruin to the “great 
edifice’ that Tirso had admired so much (op. cit., trigésimo nono, 
1°): 


Murié el catélico y piadosisimo Philipo, tercero de este hombre. Desen- 
cajd4ronse las fabricas que con su favor veneraba tanta monarqufa. 
Sucedieron nuevos arquitectos con el Rey nuevo. Deseado han muchos 
averiguar cudl sea la causa de que, como si fuera afecto necesario de la 
naturaleza, los principes y gobernadores que entran nuevamente en la 
administracién de los Estados, lo primero en que emplean su desvelo 
es en derribar todos aquellos a quien dié su antecesor la mano porque si 
bien la inclinacién de sublimar criaturas que solamente de su poder lo 
sean parece que puede excusarlos de algun modo; con todo eso, ni todos 
los que heredan son tan inadvertidos que muchos no conozcan la impor- 
tancia de conservar ministros que, diestros con la experiencia de las 
cosas, prosigan con sus aciertos y no los desbaraten los {mpetus mandones 


Heliogabalus.”” See Martin Hume’s, The Court of Philip IV (London and New 
York, 1907), 46-47. 

See my study of La prudencia en la mujer, so often alluded to; more spe- 
cifically 1187-89. 
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de los modernos. Dejemos esta duda para los estadistas y . . . nos 
sirva de despertador para no poner nuestra esperanza totalmente en 
los hombres.” 










In March of 1620, when Tirso was writing La villana de Vallecas, 
Spain was, as he saw it during “‘pious” Philip III’s reign, enjoying 
her “Golden Age’’; it was the “land of promise that flowed with 
milk and honey.” Sometime after May, 1632, when he was named 
Chronicler of his Order, it still seemed to him “the Golden Age’”’ 
of peace and abundance. Impossible that Tirso should have 
written a passage so bitter in its disillusionment before Philip ITI’s 
death; inevitable that it should have been penned after Philip IV 
and his ‘‘new architects” took over the reins of power. 

But this same sixteen-line passage, in which Tirso is so critical 
of the new regime, has two other significant verses, verses which are 
important both for the meaning of Ventura te dé Dios, hijo and its 
date: “Es ciencia la presuncién ;/ingenio, la oscuridad.” That the 
second verse is a direct hit at the Gongorists has long been realized, 
but that the former is a stone aimed in the direction of the Aris- 
totelians has not been suggested. Yet this play is a satire on Torres 
Rémila and Sudrez de Figueroa, one that was almost certainly 
penned after Lope’s La Filomela was finished in mid-1621 and prob- 
ably before Sudrez de Figueroa left Madrid to accompany the Duque 
de Alba to Naples in the early fall of 1622.5 

In summary, absolute dates for this play are March 31, 1621, 
when Philip IV ascended the throne, and March, 1624 when Roque 
de Figueroa took the play to Valencia. But the indumentary details, 
the interrelationship of this play to El amor y el amistad on the one 
hand and to La fingida Arcadia on the other, the condemnatory 
comments on the new regime (in particular, those on the inflation, 
brought on by Olivares’ policy of “easy money,” and on the pro- 
fligacy of Philip IV): all these things point to 1622, possibly to the 












5 T should like here to acknowledge my indebtedness to Father Manuel 
Penedo, who was so kind as to give me these quotations from the Historia general 
de la Orden de la Merced. 

51 See Joaquin de Entrambasaguas y Pefia, Lope de Vega y los preceptistas 
aristotélicos (Madrid, 1932), 298-99. If Sudrez de Figueroa actually accompanied 
the Duque de Alba, he left Madrid on September 19, 1622, for in the Noticias de 
Madrid, 1621-1627, edited by Angel Gonzdlez Palencia (Madrid, 1942), p. 35, 
it is stated: “Este mismo dia salié el Duque de Alba para Nadpoles con lucidisimo 
acompafiamiento a caballo.” 
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late summer of that year. This date will be further confirmed by 
study of the relationship of this play to Tirso’s fight against the 
Aristotelians.” 
Ruts Lee KENNEDY 
Smith College 


® The Hispanic Review has accepted for an early issue my study, “Tirso and 
the Aristotelians.” It will be an elaboration of the paper given at the meeting 
of the MLA in Chicago on December 28, 1959. 

Let me express once more my appreciation of the fellowships I have received 
from the Guggenheim Foundation, the American Association of University 
Women, and the University of Pennsylvania. Their help has made possible 
this and other studies. 








THE ELABORATION OF AN EPISODE FROM THE 
QUIJOTE IN THE DOROTEA 





HE comic power of the Quijote was apparently early impressed 
on 17th century readers. Like Curtius’ topot from Antiquity,’ 
episodes from the great parody contributed to subsequent narratives 
and became themselves topoi for the enrichment of literature after 
Cervantes. Yet their importance as topoi, or as clear, conscious 
motifs, may be minimized, at times almost negated, by the new 
uses they are put to. In the hands of the complex Renaissance 
poet Lope de Vega, a comic motif from Cervantes is literally turned 
inside out, and made to serve a new function. To study such a 
transformation in the Dorotea is to see at once the great complexity 
of literary transmission and the extraordinary involvement of the 
creative process, both psychologically and culturally, in Lope. 
Act IV, Scene 2 of the Dorotea introduces the following mock 
sonnet : 
Pululando de culto, Claudio amigo, 
minotaurista soy desde mafiana, 
derelinquo la frasi castellana, 
vayan las “Solitiidines’”’ conmigo. 
Por precursora, desde hoy mas, me obligo 
al aurora llamar Bautista o Juana, 
chamelote la mar, la ronca rana 
mosca del agua, y sarna de oro al trigo. 
Mal afecto de mf, con tedio y murrio, 
cdligas diré ya, que no griguiescos, 
como en el tiempo del pastor Ba[n Jdurrio. 
Estos versos, {son turcos o tudescos? 
Tu, letor Garibay, si eres bamburrio, 
apldudelos, que son cultidiablescos. 
(ed. J. M. Blecua, Madrid, 1955, p. 427) 


There follows the celebrated parody of Pellicer, as various mock 
learned comments are adduced for each line of the sonnet.2 The 


1 Ernst Robert Curtius, Zuropean Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, tr. 
Willard R. Trask (New York, 1953). 

? Blecua says of the commentary on the sonnet: “. . . es una burla de los 
comentarios de Pellicer y sus amigos a las obras mayores de Géngora” (p. 427, 
note). E. 8. Morby (ed. La Dorotea, Valencia, 1958) documents both Lope’s 
frequent expressions of admiration for the founder of the cultist school (p. 312, 
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sonnet is of course burlesqued Géngora. The following comments 
thereon accordingly (though with an underlying great seriousness, 
as noted) discuss cultist usages, with fundamental praise of their 
true poetic qualities together with the jibes at Pellicer (at the 
general Renaissance excess of quotation and erudition). The end 
of the first tercet (“como en el tiempo . . .”) may be considered 
a summary of the matter. Lope refers mockingly to the Cordoban 
and notes the culteranistas’ (but also his own and the Renaissance’s 
in general) fixation on the authority of the Graeco-Roman past 
as he extracts a rustic figure Bandurrio from Géngora’s romance 
beginning: ‘‘Ensilleme el asno rucio/De el alcalde Anton Llorente.’”* 


note 71) and his reservations concerning all “mala imitacién” of Géngora: “Uni- 
camente suele insistir en la distancia entre el gran cordobés y sus imitadores” 
(p. 317, note 85). He adds (ibid.) that the remarks in the Dorotea sum up a 
tendency in Lope to criticize the culteranista school, already very evident in the 
Discurso sobre la nueva poesia (1621). I may be permitted to carry the point 
farther. The parody of Pellicer (or indeed of Lope himself) becomes a pretext 
for a serious discussion of Géngora. The mock authorities (Cosme Pajarote, 
etc.) are the first step to a discussion of cultist usages, and ultimately of Renais- 
sance poetry in general. As Morby observes (p. 312, note 71), Lope begins with 
praise for Géngora. The technique thereafter is to proceed from mockery back 
to praise. ‘Pululando de culto” evokes a discussion of culio with the conclusion 
that it should designate ‘clarity’; this interpretation is treated at length in the 
“Didlogo primero” of Juan de Robles’ El culto sevillano (1612), whence Lope is 
thought to have taken his treatment of the word. See Lucien-Paul Thomas, 
Le lyrisme et la préciosité en Espagne . . . (Paris, 1909), and Morby, p. 324, note 
113. Hence the cultist’s piling of ‘“‘metdéfora sobre metdfora” arouses objection 
(not too heatedly put) only to the attending obscurity, which itself is now justified 
by the recollection that Virgil (the main poetic authority here; the other ancient 
ones are the erudites, Macrobius, Columella, Quintilian, etc.) used the expression 
“volador hierro” for saeta, described “espigas fértiles’”’ as alegres (‘‘traslacién tan 
propia,” according to Lope, p. 436), and used the expression “liquido fuego” 
(Ecl. VI, 33), which Lope notes already had a precedent in Lucretius (Blecua, 
p. 436, note). Lope’s technique in this commentary is clear. The multiple ap- 
peals to authorities parody the excesses of similar practices in Pellicer, in Lope 
himself, and in the Renaissance in general; but at the same time, they allow 
the expression (Lope’s own) of praise (together with a frank inconclusiveness of 
judgment) of cultist imagery (not just of Géngora) on the authority of the ancient 
world. ‘“Pulular de culto es como ser catectimeno” of the cultists, but shortly 
following, there is a “divinisima traslacién de pulular’’ (p. 440). See Morby, 
p. 330, note 135. Note also the following: a certain Gongorism—‘“citara de 
pluma” for ruisefior—evokes the comment: “. . . muchas cosas de los cultos 
agradan por la hermosura de las voces” (p. 453), even while this particular 
metaphor inspires a humorous parody: “Ruisefior de palo’’ for citara. 

* Dated 1585. Obras poéticas, ed. R. Foulché Delbose (New York, 1921), 
I, 79. Bandurrio had a long history in the literary jousts between Lope and 
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The subject of discussion is now the eleventh line of the sonnet: 
“como en el tiempo del pastor Ba[n jdurrio.” 


Cis.—Ese pastor no he ofdo ni lefdo, con haber pasado algunos poetas 
griegos, latinos, franceses y toscanos. 

Jut.—Bandurrio es muy antiguo: fué el primer inventor de las bandur- 
rias, que hoy se llaman de su nombre; es instrumento pequefio. . . . 
Fué Bandurrio llamado Ristico Orfeo, porque habiéndose muerto su 
dama, intenté ir a los Campos Elisios; y habiendo llegado con esta locura 
una noche a las dehesas Gamenosas, junto a Cérdoba, se le antojé que 
unas yeguas blancas eran las almas; sacé su bandurria y espanté de 
manera los ganados, que los yegiieros ignorantes, como si fueran las 
bacanales de Tracia, le mataron a palos . . . (pp. 470-471). 


We may now analyze the fusion of three main elements: Géngora, 
the ancient world, and Cervantes. Géngora invented the shep- 
herd’s name on the basis of the rustic simplicity of the instrument, 
the bandurria.t. Lope mockingly refers directly to the Cordoban 
by borrowing the name of his rustic, but in addition utilizes this Ban- 
durrio for a parody of the pastoral muse herself, Géngora’s main 
vehicle, the Renaissance’s and Lope’s own. The name now adorns 


Géngora. He appeared first as a parody of Lope’s rustic Galvano: Lope’s “En 
esto lleg6 Galvano/a decirle que se apreste,/que daban prisa en la mar/que se 
embarcase la gente’ became Géngora’s “En esto lleg6 Bandurrio, /Diciendole 
[to his his master] que se apreste/Que para sesenta leguas/Le faltan tres veces 
veinte” (I, 83). See J. Millé y Giménez, Sobre la génesis del Quijote (Barcelona, 
1930), pp. 41-45. In both cases (Galvano and Bandurrio) the figure is apparently 
a lackey: Galvano of the Moor Azarque, Bandurrio of a parodied Lopesque hero. 
The name was subsequently applied to the servant of Bartolo in the Entremés de 
las romances and elsewhere (see Millé, pp. 48-49, 156). Its frequent appearance 
suggests its popular identity with Géngora; hence Lope’s use of it in the Dorotea, 
in spite of the 47 years’ lapse since its initial appearance. 

‘Juan Bermudo (Declaracion de instrumentos musicales [1555], Basel, 1957) 
makes no particularly slighting reference to the instrument; he defines it, mainly, 
as either preparatory to the organ or merely as a variety (3 strings) of the other 
common stringed instruments: vihuela (6 strings), guitarra (4 strings). See esp. 
fol. 4*-v. Nevertheless, probably because it had the least number of strings, 
it early came to be scorned as a ‘foolish’ instrument: Juan Ruiz, in fact (the 
first registration of the word ; see Corominas, Dice. crit. etim.), calls it the “neciacha 
vandurria” (ed. Cejador [Madrid, 1946], II, 143). Compare Géngora elsewhere: 
the famous “Ahora que estoi de espacio,/Cantar quiero en mi bandurria/Lo 
que en mas grave instrumento/Cantara; mas no me escuchan”’ (I, 32), where 
again the rustic quality of the instrument is stressed. As noted in note 6 below, 
the wind instrument pandorius of Isidore and Virgil was confused with a stringed 
one in the Middle Ages and Renaissance. 
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a shepherd, who is equated with Orpheus,® superimposed on Pan 
(see note 6), and is thus representative of pastoral poetry (Pan’s 
pipes, Orpheus, etc.) itself. Lope not only uses this despised instru- 
ment in order to achieve the strongest possible irony, but jestingly 
patterns his identification with Pan on a probably well-known 
ancient etymology: not Pan > Pandorius (Pandurium > Ban- 
durria), as in Isidore and Virgil, but Bandurrio > Bandurria, a 
possible additional mockery of Renaissance etymological reasoning. ° 

Bandurrio now provides a link with a famous chapter in Don 
Quijote. His lady has died, like Orpheus’ Euridice, and he seeks 
her in the “Elysian Fields.”’ But this rustic Orpheus, like Don 
Quijote, is perturbed by a locura: “. . . habiendo llegado con esta 
locura una noche a las dehesas Gamenosas, junto a Cérdoba, se le 
le antoj6 que unas yeguas blancas eran las almas. . . .” 

The account is clearly attached to Cervantes’ anecdote of 
Rocinante and the “‘desalmados yangiieses,” but the transposition 
is spectacular. Bandurrio takes the place of Rocinante in his 
pursuit of the mares; he mistakes the mares (white ones, for ‘souls’) 
for something else, in the manner of Don Quijote (probably a 
reminiscence of the encounter with the ‘army’ of sheep); he does 
not court them, as Rocinante does, but in his role of mythic musician 
plays to them on his bandurria, frightening the animals and arousing 
their keepers (yegiieros in Lope, yangiieses in Cervantes), who beat 
him, exactly as the yangiieses beat Rocinante. The application to 
Géngora is of course Lope’s placing of the action in the dehesas 

’ The name of Orfeo of course could serve for many a reference to poetry. 
In one case, the ending of his name -feo suggested a new name for a bad composer 
of epitaphs, Vozfeo: “Si se usaran ahora plafiideras para los entierros, como en 
otros tiempos, lo pudieran llevar a que cantase en viudo con tonos de ‘a porta 
inferi,’ pues es Orfeo o Vozfeo del infierno, capén de la capilla de la lengua de los 
infiernos” (Salvador J. Polo de Medina, Academias del jardin, in Obras escogidas 
[ Madrid, 1931], p. 125). 

* The emphasis is on the antiquity of the pastoral muse (Bandurrio); when 
Lope says, Bandurrio “es muy antiguo,” he is referring in jest (‘fué el primer 
inventor de las bandurrias, que hoy se llaman de su nombre’’) to both Virgil’s 
account of the instrument’s origin and to Isidore’s commentary thereon: ‘‘Pan- 
dorius ab inventore vocatus. De quo Virgilius (Ecl. 2, 32): ‘Pan primus calamus 
cera coniungere plures/instituit, Pan curat ovis oviumque magistros’”’ (Ztymo- 
logiarum sive originum libri XX, ed. W. M. Lindsay [Oxonii, 1911], III, xxi, 8). 
Cf. Covarrubias, Tesoro . . .: “San Isidoro, lib. 2, Originum, Cap. 14, haze 
mencién de un instrumento, que llama panduria; entiendo serd4 el mismo que oy 
llamamos bandurria. . . .” 

7 Lope probably deliberately substitutes the “Elysian Fields” for the ‘“‘Under- 
world” for the sake of maximum contrast to the coarse dehesas. 
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near Cérdoba, the city and province of Géngora, famous for its 
stud farms, which in turn was suggested to Lope by a thought 
attributed to Sancho in the Quijote.* Don Quijote has no hallu- 
cination in this episode, but the general “mistake-motif” of the 
great novel suggests the strange locura of Bandurrio. The famous 
punishment of Orpheus nicely coincides with that of Rocinante and 
his master and groom at the hands of the yangiieses. The fact that 
Bandurrio follows Orpheus in being killed in the beating, in contrast 
to the survival of the victims in the Quijote, points up Lope’s 
deliberately grotesque parallel of the Cervantine episode and the 
story of Orpheus. 

Now, a short explanation. Noteworthy and explicit is Lope’s 
range of absorption: the parody of Géngora brings to his mind the 
personage of Bandurrio, together with varied motifs from the ancient 
world, from Isidore, and from Cervantes. As noted, the mention 
of Bandurrio in the sonnet with the subsequent commentary on the 
line in which the name appears provides a climactic conclusion to the 
discussion on Gongorine poetics: it marks, in parody, the whole 
age’s attachment to the Graeco-Roman world; it identifies Géngora 
and his epoch with a Pan who, as the Baroque matures, has become 
a Bandurrio. We are tempted to see in all this a Lopesque “sum- 
ming-up”’ in the area of literary judgment, exactly as much of the 
Dorotea appears to be a “summing-up” in the personal sphere.’* 
Lope takes a last and enigmatic look at his age and at Géngora; 
mocks and parodies, and yet glorifies. The reminiscence of Cer- 
vantes is curious. Perhaps it may be explained on the basis of 
the spirit of mockery typical both of Cervantes and of Lope here; 
perhaps even on the basis of a parallel between the Cervantine 
parody (and exaltation) of the chivalric, and Lope’s burlesque 
(and praise) of the Gongorine (and generally Renaissance) style 
which we have discussed. 

HERMAN IVENTOSCH 

Lafayette College 

8 “No se habia curado Sancho de echar sueltas a Rocinante, seguro de que le 
conocia por tan manso y tan poco rijoso, que todas las yeguas de la dehesa de 


Cérdoba no le hicieran tomar mal siniestro’”’ (Obras completas [Madrid, 1946], 
p. 1167). 


*See Thomas, p. 115. Good evidence is adduced that Act IV, where our 
parody occurs, was conceived late, long after other parts which are related to the 
1584-1588 period. Similarly, following Thomas, Alan 8. Trueblood (“The Case 
for an Early Dorotea,’”” PMLA, LXXI [1956]): the sonnet is an “evidence of 
Lope’s old age”’ (p. 755) ; it “‘was grafted on late’’ to the rest of the work (p. 781). 
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GANIVET’S ESPANA FILOSOFICA CONTEMPORANEA 
AND THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
GENERATION OF 1898 


AR from being, as is commonly taken for granted, merely a 
youthful academic exercise, Espatia filoséfica contempordnea 
(1889; first published Obras completas, Madrid, 1930) is a document 
of considerable importance.' It is the last and best expression of 
a growing concern for the maintenance’of a positive philosophic 
standpoint among a minority demoralized by the recent collapse of 
Krausist armonismo and exposed to increasingly negative and 
pessimistic influences. It is the starting-point and key to Ganivet’s 
own spiritual evolution, an indispensable companion-volume to the 
Idearium. Finally, it lays bare with systematic clarity the origins 
of the real preoccupation of the Generation of 1898. 

As early as 1842, Balmes, recognizing in Kant an influence that 
had shattered for ever the rationalist foundations of eighteenth- 
century optimism, had addressed himself anxiously to the task of 
safeguarding intellectual confidence. The opening of his Filosofia 
fundamental contains a shrewd forecast of the threat to it which 
would presently arise, together with a solemn assertion of the need 
for a remedy. It is not within the scope of the present article to 
examine the comments of those thinkers and writers who subse- 
quently confirmed Balmes’ point of view or who took his advice 
to heart. Suffice it that a considerable sector of intellectual opinion 
did so. The extraordinary success of Krausism after the mid- 
century attests the ready eagerness of the intelligentsia to embrace 
a philosophy which purported to offer a harmonious interpretation 


1So far only C. Lascaris Comneno, “El pensamiento filoséfico de Ganivet,”’ 
Revista de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, XXII (1952), 453-533 has given it 
serious consideration, but without making more than scattered references. M. 
Fernandez Almagro, Vida y obra de A. Ganivet (Madrid, 1952), p. 18 and J. del 
Rosal, A. Ganivet (Barcelona, 1940), p. 11 provide details of its composition, but 
ignore its importance. C. Barja, Libros y autores contempordneos (New York, 
1935) cismisses it as “de escaso mérito.” H. Jeschke, “A. Ganivet, seine Per- 
sdénlichkeit und Hauptwerke,” RH, LX XII (1928), 102-242 ignores it in common 
with A. Ospina, A. Ganivet (Buenos Aires, 1942) and F. Garcia Lorca, Ganivet, su 
idea del hombre (Buenos Aires, 1952). 
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of existence in opposition to the Romantics’ legacy of vital dis- 
orientation. Valera’s definition: ‘Toda la filosoffia de Krause, tan 
difundida ya en Espajia, no es mds que un esfuerzo maravilloso de 
la raz6n para llegar a la nocién de Dios por medio de la filosofia 
racional’’? adequately conveys the appeal of the movement. It 
was, however, short-lived. Its collapse* inaugurated a blank 
period of intellectual inanition of which we find ample contemporary 
testimony to confirm that of Ganivet. ‘En materia de meditacién 
religiosa y de filosoffia primera,’ wrote Clarin in 1889, “bien se 
puede decir que reina entre nosotros la paz de Varsovia.’’* Pardo 
Bazan, in 1891, agreed heartily: ““Aquf no hay problemas, ni cues- 
tiones, ni nada fundamental que yo sepa . . . las ideas compro- 
meten.”> A year later the pen of Menéndez y Pelayo recorded: 
“El momento es realmente angustioso para el espfritu. . . .’” 

Espafa filoséfica contempordnea was meditated and written 
during this interregnum. As a diagnosis of the causes and effects 
of the general breakdown of confidence which underlies the sensi- 
bility of the Generation of 1898 it remains unequalled. 

From the outset Ganivet loses no time in penetrating to the 
root of the contemporary malaise. Society, he asserts, possesses 
in any given period wna idea directiva which he defines as “‘la idea 
que flota en todos los espfiritus e imprime cierto sello de unidad a 
cada época histérica.’’’ It is fruitless, he goes on, to embark on a 
diagnosis of the ills of society, still less on an attempt to cure them, 
without prior reference to this prevailing outlook. The only social 
therapy is that which aims directly at modifying it where it is false 
or negative. The value of the subsequent analysis stems entirely 


2 J. Valera, Obras completas, II (Madrid, 1949), 1473. This view of Krausism 
in relation to the prevailing spiritual disquiet is amply confirmed by J. Lépez- 
Morillas, El krausismo espaiiol (Mexico, 1956), especially pp. 76-79 (‘‘La cisma del 
hombre’’). 

3 The process of disintegration of Krausism in Spain has not yet been closely 
analysed. However, some idea of it and of the subsequent intellectual stagna- 
tion may be obtained from R. Cefial, ‘La filosofia espafiola en la segunda mitad 
del siglo XIX,” Revista de Filosofia, VI (1956), 403-444, and to a less extent from 
M. Méndez Bejarano, Historia de la filosofia en Espaita (Madrid, 1925), pp. 470 
et seq. 

‘Clarin, Mezclilla (Madrid, 1889), p. 50. 

5 E. Pardo Bazan, Nuevo teatro critico, Il (Madrid, 1891), 55. 

®M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Ensayos de critica histérica y literaria (Madrid, 
1892), p. 314. 

7 A. Ganivet, Obras completas, Il (Madrid, 1943), 589. 
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from this realization; disassociating himself deliberately from the 
superficial and the external, Ganivet sets out to examine nothing 
less than the basic vital attitude of his time: la que inspira la vida de 
la sociedad. His conclusion, the importance of which is fundamen- 
tal, is that Spain is sick not merely politically and economically, 
but primarily and above all metaphysically, rotted internally by 
what he calls un estado patolégico intelectual. This is for him the 
real problem of Spain; the rest are merely symptoms. 

Of the nature of the disease itself Ganivet gives a clear and 
accurate account. It arises, he declares, from the collapse of 
positive vital convictions, of those accepted truths which protect 
the individual against angustia and which exist as a cohesive force 
in society. When, for any reason, confidence in the collectively- 
accepted system of beliefs and ideals breaks down on a large scale, 
society finds itself in grave danger. Thus it is, in his view, with 
the Spain of his day; the early chapters of Espavia filoséfica contem- 
pordnea are devoted to indicating the existence, in every class of 
society, of what Ganivet calls indifferently escepticismo or el espiritu 
critico, and to expounding its disastrous effects. 

It is necessary at this point, however, to make an important 
distinction. Nothing is further from Ganivet’s mind than the 
intention of identifying himself with that prominent contemporary 
current of thought which saw in the decline of purely religious 
belief the origin of the evils apparent in society. While it is true 
that in his very earliest writings he had at first shown a tendency 
to favour the movement for spiritual reconstruction initiated by 
Balmes on traditionalist lines, by now he had fully realized that the 
trouble went much deeper. The escepticismo which he laments 
attacks not merely religious faith, but every fixed basis of vital 
confidence : 


El escepticismo que nada afirma ni nada niega, que priva a la inteligencia 
de la seguridad o fijeza en el conocimiento y la voluntad de la conviccién 
y la firmeza en sus determinaciones, conduce como por la mano al estado 
que presenciamos . . . nuestra inteligencia queda despojada de esas 
ideas madres que son como briijulas que nos gufan en el océano de la 
vida (594). 


The absence of ideas madres: this is for Ganivet the root cause of all 
that he felt to be wrong in Spain, and the central assertion of the 
work. 
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Unfortunately, it is followed by a regrettable confusion of ideas 
when Ganivet turns his attention to the origin of the malady. 
Pointing to the revolutionary spirit of the late eighteenth century 
as the ultimate cause, he identifies as the efficient cause the rise, 
shortly afterwards, of Kantian criticismo. The originality of this 
association, which has since become a commonplace, attests Gani- 
vet’s precocious insight. However, in developing the argument, 
he prefers to abandon logical consistency. Instead of attributing 
the prevailing absence of positive directions of thought directly to 
the triumph of a misdirected Kantian influence, as would seem to 
follow, he chooses rather to relate it to a state of alleged equilibrium 
between the revolutionary spirit on the one hand and the forces 
of tradition and orthodoxy on the other, such that the average man 
finds choice impossible and relapses into scepticism. 

The problem nevertheless remains a philosophic one. Ganivet 
defines it in terms of the need to satisfy “‘. . . el deseo natural que 
el hombre tiene de conocer a la raz6n y el modo de existir del mundo 
que le rodea”’ and thus commits himself to a philosophic answer. He 
finds the solution in the propagation of “la educacién filoséfica 
moral, la mds fecunda y la mds prdactica en todos los érdenes de la 
vida” (589), that is to say, in the inculcation of a sum of ideas 
which will impose themselves on the will and provide it with the 
necessary positive orientation. ‘‘Grabar en todas las inteligencias 
unas mismas ideas acerca de las cuestiones mds trascendentales de 
la vida” (622). This is the real task. As such it must be under- 
taken at once. 

Here, however, lies the difficulty. For, over against Ganivet’s 
urgent conviction of the need to restore the ideas madres, lies his 
equally firm recognition that the proper source of them, philosophy, 
is powerless to provide any. His conclusion on this point, after 
a careful review of the existing philosophical situation is bleak. 
Philosophy, instead of fulfilling its real purpose, the constant 
renewal and consolidation of the structure of ideas on which society 
is built, has fallen into a state of crisis and isolation: ‘‘Los sistemas 
filos6ficos a que nos referimos adolecen de un defecto comtin . . . 
suelen . . . obedecer en su concepcién y desarrollo a unas ideas 
o plan preconcebidas, capaces de producir un organismo arménico, 
un edificio de construccién sorprendente y maravilloso pero falto 
de cimientos sélidos o completamente vacfo en su interior’ (652). 
Now the distastefulness of this conclusion to Ganivet is quite evi- 
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dent. Having based his entire thesis on the need for a philosophical 
rather than an economic, political or sociological approach to the 
problem of Spain, he finds that his argument has boomeranged. 
What basis remains for that sound philosophic education, in which 
he had professed to find the solution of the social problem, if phi- 
losophy itself is at fault? 

It is now possible to see why, shortly before, Ganivet had been 
unable to remain wholly consistent. Having tentatively traced 
the erosion of ideas madres to Kantian criticismo (confirming Balmes’ 
earlier forecast) he had foreseen the danger of the direction which 
the argument was taking. If the main difficulty lay with Kant, 
nothing could be done until sufficiently powerful arguments were 
at hand with which to refute him. But of this Ganivet was already 
more than dubious. 

Instinctively he sets about a more tractable formulation of the 
problem. To this end he proceeds to draw an interesting, but 
ultimately false, distinction, carefully differentiating between what 
he calls el escepticismo cientifico and el escepticismo vulgar. The 
former of these alone coincides with his diagnosis so far, accepting 
without reservation “la solucién negativa del problema critico del 
conocimiento” (628) which by Ganivet’s definition is one of the 
basic questions. Its adherents consciously lack the essential 
ingredient of tdeas madres: confidence in the power of the human 
mind to know reality. But it is restricted to the tiny, and by 
implication insignificant, minority of those capable of sustained 
interest in critical philosophy. 

El escepticismo vulgar, however, is quite a different matter, 
precisely because it instinctively rejects this extreme; at a given 
point vital affirmation reasserts itself: ‘‘en el escepticismo vulgar 
no tienen cabida estas conclusiones verdaderamente antihumanas 
que pugnan con nuestros instintos, su término no es . . . la nega- 
cién y la duda universales’’ (629-630). It is on this more generalized 
but much less dangerous form of escepticismo, fraught as it is with 
possibilities of regeneration, that Ganivet prefers to concentrate 
his attention. To it he attaches for the first time the celebrated 
concept of abulia, if anything more clearly defined here than in the 
more famous passage of the Idearium, where confusion is intro- 
duced by the attempt to see the national problem reflected in the 
individual. Abulia is simply a natural debilitation of the will in 
the absence of the vital convictions which provide its energy. 
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On the basis of this distinction Ganivet is able to reassure him- 
self that the epoch of negation in which he was living is not, as it 
has since unfortunately proved, a lasting one, but merely a tem- 
porary interlude heralding a new period of positive creative activity 
in the field of ideas madres. It is significant that the Ideartum 
begins from this premise. 

Wherein lies the falsity of the distinction? Ganivet himself 
renders it apparent, by allowing to subsist in the text the obvious 
discrepancy between the point of view here adopted and another, 
quite different, one expressed elsewhere (e.g. in Part I, Ch. vi). 
In this second view, which in the light of our subsequent experience 
has proved far more accurate, the evil is assumed to spread from 
the “‘enlightened”’ minority to the rest of society in general. Hence 
instead of disassociating the two groups, Ganivet deliberately 
identifies them: ‘‘. . . tampoco serfa aventurado suponer que el 
mal se extiende de arriba abajo y que ese medio social no es otra 
cosa que un reflejo del estado intelectual de aquéllos que por sus 
cualidades superiores representan el pensamiento colectivo”’ (605). 
But the realization that the origin of el escepticismo vulgar is properly 
to be sought in el escepticismo cientifico, though it cries out to him 
from his own analysis, is ignored. For it would involve Ganivet 
in the intractable problem, which had already defeated Balmes, 
of curing the vital demoralization of the minority. Instead, he 
moves easily towards a comfortably cyclic theory of intellectual 
progress. ' 

In this inconsistency lies the clue to the interpretation of his 
subsequent work. Behind the ostensible preoccupation with the 
collectivity which characterizes the Jdearium and the two Pio Cid 
novels (the core of his mature production) lurks the real problem, 
which is individual. It is that of the demoralized dirigente, the 
potential leader and regenerator of society who has fallen into the 
grip of escepticismo cientifico. After emerging sporadically in the 
discussion of abulia in the Ideartum and in the characterization 
of Pfo Cid, it defines itself with stark clarity at the climax of Los 
trabajos, the interview of Pfo Cid and Consuelo, in the latter’s 
acutely perspicacious remark: “Quizd la pena que Vd. tiene por 
vivir sin creencias le inspire ese deseo de fortificarlas en los demas, 
porque de otro modo es Vd. incomprensible” (224). Little doubt 
can remain, after this point, as to the hollowness of the (undefined) 
redemptive ideal to which Pio Cid adheres at almost insuperable 
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cost to his integrity as a character. The early realization of the 
inability of philosophic thought to provide an answer to the Vital 
Dilemma posed by el escepticismo cientifico had brought about in 
Ganivet’s own mind an identification with the dilemma itself. 
Pio Cid’s persistent advocacy of Regeneration, in contrast to his 
own and his creator’s more intimate convictions, attests no more 
than Ganivet’s struggle with his own insight. But in a letter to 
Navarro Ledesma, written during the composition of the Pio Cid 
novels, Ganivet reveals his sense of its ultimate futility: 


Una vez que tantos redentores han redimido en balde, y que la humani- 
dad contintia mereciendo una lluvia de fuego cada mafiana y un diluvio 
universal cada tarde, no hay que meterse a reformar mds. Bueno estaé ya. 
Lo mejor es apartarse a un lado y no querer tocar pito en nada. jAb- 
stine! Y sile cae a uno una teja encima, jSustine! (1026-27). 


So too we must explain his readiness to sacrifice the initial thesis of 
Espata filoséfica contempordnea, in order to construct a kind of 
scepticism which remained proof against the “anti-human’’ (i.e. 
anti-vital) conclusions in which he himself was intellectually en- 
meshed. 

Only the realization arising from the diagnosis and progress of 
his physical malady, that death mocks every attempt to impose a 
nonreligious finality on existence, finally forced upon him the issues 
raised by that metaphysical nihilism from which he here so pre- 
cipitately retreats. In El escultor de su alma social preoccupations 
drop away leaving Ganivet to face, unsuccessfully, the problem of 
forging an individual vital ideal in the context of la nada created by 
el escepticismo cientifico. In a series of increasingly desperate 
mental convulsions El escultor endeavours to find a solution without 
having recourse to self-transcendence via the collectivity. An- 
gustia, latent in Pio Cid, is now suddenly revealed: precisely that 
metaphysical anguish which Ganivet had been the first to perceive 
incubating in the minds of the minority, and to expose in Espavia 
filoséfica contempordnea. It is the unifying characteristic of the 
new generation. 

The unity of a generation is determined, not by adventitious 
factors of birth or leadership or the half-dozen other influences 
which critics have laboriously endeavoured to isolate, but by an 
identity of sensibility, a common outlook on human existence. 
The key to this, in turn, is a shared philosophic outlook. For this 
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reason the older approach to the Generation of 1898, via social and 
cultural regeneration, is increasingly giving way to the study of the 
underlying philosophic position. 

Like Ganivet, the other members of the Generation grew up and 
received their formation in the empty interregnum of the last 
decades of the century. Baroja sums up the atmosphere of those 
years bearing out Ganivet’s diagnosis to the letter: “De joven y 
sin cultura,” he writes, “no iba a forjarme yo un concepto, una 
significacién y un fin de la vida cuan:'o flotaba y flota en el ambiente 
la sospecha de si la vida no tendra significacién ni objeto.”* Una- 
muno, writing to Clarin, confirms the latter’s sense of the prevailing 
stagnation (““Yo, como Vd., siento el vacio de nuestra atmésfera’”’’), 
lamenting afresh the accompanying demoralization. The young 
Azorin presently adds his testimony of vital insecurity. On all 
sides, in fact, we sense a gradual recognition of the surrounding 
void, a collapse of confidence in the ability of the mind to make 
sense of human existence. 

Espafa filoséfica contempordnea thus assumes a significance 
which extends to the Generation of 1898 as a whole. Not only 
does its main thesis: the need to reestablish a stable system of 
vital values, point the way to their central preoccupation—the 
problem of the ultimate finality of existence—but even subordinate 
aspects of the argument provide a key to attitudes and aspirations 
which subsequently become familiar. A few examples follow. 

First, Ganivet’s reference, in the course of his attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the two kinds of escepticismo, to a small group on 
the margin of society which adheres uncompromisingly to the 
absolute brand of escepticismo cientifico, and which accepts without 
blenching its conclusiones antihumanas, marks the origin of an as- 
sumption which normally governs characterization in the ’98 novel. 
Whether we look at Unamuno’s Niebla, Barojsa’s El drbol de la 
ciencia, Azorin’s La voluntad or Pérez de Ayala’s La pata de la 
raposa (all outstanding examples), the technique is substantially 
the same. Philosophie novels all, they uniformly consist of a 
single line of narrative in which a given view of existence, closely 
related to the philosophic preoccupations of the author, is repre- 
sented by a dominant central character and brought through him 
into contact with a series of test situations and a group of carefully 


8 Pio Baroja, La formacién psicolégica de un escritor (Madrid, 1935), p. 46. 
®M. de Unamuno, Epistolario a Clarin (Madrid, 1941), p. 49. 
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selected interlocutors. The governing assumption is always the 
same: that the significant group in modern society is that small 
élite to whom is vouchsafed a peculiarly clear insight into, and 
preoccupation with, the tragic reality underlying human existence. 
Baroja, in particular, is obsessed with the differentiation of the 
clear-sighted, anguished minority from the ilusos who surround 
them. From Ossorio (of Camino de perfeccién) to El cantor vaga- 
bundo himself, a whole gallery of such figures files past, at first 
struggling, like Pio Cid, against their fatal gift of insight, later, as 
Baroja grew older, struggling to resign themselves to it. But 
the assumption is not confined to Baroja. Compare, for instance, 
the central character of La voluntad: ‘“Azorin pasa sus hondas y 
trascendentales cavilaciones’’ or Ayala’s Fernando de Guzman: 
“ . . trafa entre ceja y ceja no se qué cosquilleos trascendentales”’.” 
All belong to the preoccupied angustiado minority whose presence 
Espafia filoséfica contempordnea had recorded. 

Again, in referring specifically to el problema del conecimiente, 
Ganivet reaches to the root of their preoccupation: the search for 
vital truth, the kind of truth which makes sense of existence, which 
gives it a standard of values and inspires it with a finality. But 
the search ends in the “negative solution.” There is no secure and 
absolute truth, no finality, no firm basis for existential confidence; 
and in the Generation of 1898 angustia supervenes. Unamuno’s 
rebellion against logic is a simple consequence of his realization 
of the powerlessness of human reason in the face of this dilemma. 
In the same way the life of his San Manuel Bueno is an anguished 
struggle against its implications. Truth, for San Manuel, and for 
the Generation as a whole (cf. Baroja’s “La verdad en bloque es 
mala para el hombre’’)" is anti-vital: ‘(La verdad, Lazaro, es acaso 
algo terrible, algo intolerable, algo mortal.’’* Hence the impor- 
tance, as we shall see presently, of the mentira vital. 

The analysis of origins provided by Ganivet offers the often- 
sought link between the Generation of 1898 and Romanticism. 
For it was the Romantics who in modern times proclaimed the 

” Cf. my article “The Concept of Afarazia in the later novels of Baroja,”’ 
BHS, XXXIV (1957), 29-36. 

u Azorin, La voluntad (Barcelona, 1902), p. 51. 

2 R. Pérez de Ayala, Tinieblas en las cumbres (Madrid, 1907), p. 168. 

8 Pfo Baroja, El drbol de la ciencia (Madrid, 1911), p. 164. 

4M. de Unamuno, San Manuel Bueno martir y tres historias mds (Buenos 
Aires, 1951), p. 43. 
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conception of truth which critical philosophy was later to confirm. 
Byron’s “fatal truth,” Leopardi’s “‘infausta verita,’”’ Espronceda’s 
“verdad amarga’”’ mark the emergence of a pattern of despairing 
realization which bursts out afresh with the Generation of 1898. 
The dilemma of the ’98 is the Romantic dilemma divested of the 
emotional solution and reinforced by a far deeper philosophic 
awareness nourished above all by Kant and Schopenhauer. 

Reacting against cosmic despair the Romantics had sought 
refuge in illusion. Love acquired existential importance (sym- 
bolized, for example, in the death of Hartzenbusch’s Amantes de 
Teruel, occurring abruptly at the moment when love ceases to be 
possible, like the stopping of a watch when the mainspring breaks). 
But after the intellectualization of the Romantic dilemma, which 
occurred between the mid-century and Espafia filoséfica contem- 
pordnea, such a response was no longer possible. Ganivet sees 
clearly that only an intellectually convincing answer will now meet 
the case and neither here nor in his subsequent work does he enter- 
tain the possibility of an appeal to the emotions: “‘Asf como la 
perturbacién de nuestra sociedad es debida a varias causas que se 
condensan en una sola: el escepticismo, asf también, todo plan 
reformador debe partir de un punto céntrico: la acertada educacién 
filos6fica” (660). Most of the second chapter on ‘‘La filosofia de la 
educacién”’ is devoted to an open plea for indoctrination at primary- 
school level. The fact that he has already dismissed both theo- 
logical and philosophic thought in their contemporary state as 
hopelessly inadequate is no bar apparently at this stage to the task 
of implanting in tender minds “los principios de una religién y una 
filosofia.’”” Vital confidence is given precedence over truth. 

Here we find a final link with the Generation of 1898: the 
mentira vital. Much of the common spiritual evolution of the 
Generation resolves itself into a casting about for some illusion to 
replace the lost Romantic one. Like Ganivet, they were caught 
between the upper and nether millstones of insight and vital aspira- 
tion. Unable, as he forecasts, to resign themselves to the negative 
solution they are constantly involved in fresh attempts to make 
the “‘salto mortal atrds” into a posture of confidence. 

Unamuno is, of course, the clearest case. Possessed by the 
fatal truth, his work is a continuous struggle to escape its conse- 
quences, now via creative activity itself, now by elevating his own 
agonizing internal conflict to the level of a guarantee of eternity, 
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even in the last resort seeking comfort in mere paternity. All this 
Ortega exposes in its true light as a search for a mentira vital: 
“La idea de la eternidad, del ser incondicionado, ubfcuo, brota 
en el hombre porque ha menester de ella como contraposto salvador 
a su ineludible circunstancialidad. ... El hombre quisiera ser 
eterno precisamente porque es lo contrario.”"® The case of Baroja 
is similar. Already in Vidas sombrias acute metaphysical malaise 
is present (cf. Nihil, El amo de la jaula). Behind the shrill vitalist 
slogans of the period 1903-12 persists a yawning inner void. Of all 
his generation Baroja is the true heir of escepticismo cientifico: what, 
for Unamuno, is fundamentally a theological preoccupation is for 
him a purely philosophic one. Inevitably the solution is the nega- 
tive: Ignoramus, ignorabimus; the ultimate certainty which the 
mind craves is hopelessly beyond its reach. Only the comfort of 
illusion remains: “La mentira es lo mds vital que tiene el hombre.’’!® 
Action, the struggle for life, the whole Nietzschean phase of his 
work, on which critics have laid such exclusive stress, proves to be 
just such an illusion. The death of César Moncada (César o 
nada), arbitrarily occurring while the novel is in full stride, sym- 
bolizes in retrospect the sudden collapse of Baroja’s early mentira 
vital. The second phase of his evolution, the endeavour to adjust 
himself consciously to the negative solution (in contrast to Ganivet’s 
pessimism about such an adjustment) still remains insufficiently 
explored. 

Closely linked with the mentira vital, the Regeneration-theme 
itself (in the novel especially) has all too often been accepted at 
its face value as an end in itself. But again Espajia filosédfica 
contempordnea puts us on our guard. If its diagnosis of the real prob- 
lem of Spain is correct, as we have tried to show, it necessarily 
follows that care must be taken in estimating the importance of a 
more external approach. Once the general sense of finality is lost, 
the question of mere national finality ceases to have any real mean- 
ing outside this wider context. This is already visible in Ganivet’s 
final return to the individual problem. But his is by no means the 
only case. Consuelo’s recognition that Pio Cid’s concern for others, 
which the latter explains in terms of the Regeneration-ideal, is 
really only a distraction from his inner anguish, finds an exact 
echo in San Manuel's admission: “Yo mismo, con esta mi loca 


1 J. Ortega y Gasset, Obras completas (Madrid, 1932), Prélogo, p. xii. 
16 Pio Baroja, Juventud, egolatria (Madrid, 1917), p. 16. 
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actividad, me estoy administrando opio’!”’ and by Moncada’s 
comments on his own regenerative activities. In effect, the pro- 
longation of the ideal of national regeneration into the Generation 
of 1898 proper increasingly tends to assume the appearance of a 
purposive meniira vital, an attempt to import a finality into an 
existence dominated by the suspicion that none exists. 

The most prominent attempt to elude the individual existential 
problem by fixing attention on the collective one is seen in the early 
work of Pérez de Ayala. The gist of a long paragraph in the 
prologue to T'roteras y danzaderas is contained in the following 
affirmation: ‘Para que el hombre . . . se sienta él a si propio como 
un fin en si mismo . . . es menester que busque su razén de ser 
en la raz6n de ser de su nacién.””’ When we follow up the attempt 
in Ayala to recover a sense of individual finality via the collectivity, 
we find a final confirmation of the relevance of Espajia filoséfica 
contemporanea to the interpretation of the Generation of 1898. 
The problem of Spain is posed by Ayala in almost identical terms, 
as “una de las crisis de conciencia mds profundas en toda la historia 
occidental” and its solution similarly related to the perception by 
the individual of “la armonfa inviolable de las normas eternas y de 
los valores vitales’’ which we discover on the next page to be quite 
simply Ganivet’s ideas madres. Thus Ayala’s description of his 
later works as “novelas largas que se proponen la recreacién en 
presente de algunas normas eternas’’* represents the most explicit 
acceptance of Ganivet’s belief in the need to do so. 

To sum up: in Espaja filoséfica contempordnea Ganivet voiced 
systematically for the first time doubts about the security of the 
foundation of ideas, ideals and beliefs on which Spanish society 
appeared to him to be resting. In this he distinguished himself 
entirely from the already established group of those whose doubts 
related merely to the fabric of society itself. His subsequent work 
is dominated by this preoccupation, at the centre of which he is 
reluctantly but inexorably obliged to place the individual vital 
problem. The same preoccupation, fed by an intense study of 
contemporary philosophy, is at the root of the sensibility of his 
fellow members of the Generation of 1898 in whose work is reflected 
with great clarity the search, generally unsuccessful, for the ideas 
17M. de Unamuno, op. cit., p. 49. 


18 R. Pérez de Ayala, Troteras y danzaderas (Buenos Aires, 1942); the three 
quotations are from the Prélogo, p. 7. 
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madres whose erosion Ganivet had been the first to notice. It is 
from the recognition of this essentially metaphysical basis that 
any attempt to interpret the problem of the Generation of 1898 
must begin. Ganivet, in fact, had added a new dimension to the 
old problem of Spain, that of the modern philosophic impasse in 
which we are still living. In doing so, fifty years before Ayala 
could confidently relate retrospectively the Spanish problem to 
the European crisis of confidence, he made one of his most brilliant 
contributions to Spanish thought. 
D. L. SHaw 
University of Glasgow 








THE ALLEGED MYSTICISM OF SOR JUANA 
INES DE LA CRUZ 


 Zirans has been in the last thirty years a remarkable growth 
of critical essays on Sor Juana’Inés de la Cruz. Many ques- 
tions have been raised about her philosophy, biography, and litera- 
ture, but the critics have come to no substantial agreement. For 
example, it is still doubtful whether or not Sor Juana was Cartesian, 
and whether she deceived the ecclesiastical society of her day or 
lived as a faithful daughter of the Church. The episode of Sor 
Filotea has proved especially vexatious; it is now so unsettled that 
future critics must study the life of Padre Nijfiez (Sor Juana’s 
confessor), the life of the Bishop of Puebla (the pseudonymous Sor 
Filotea), and the history of the Jesuits in Mexico before they can 
hope to comprehend the position of the nun. In other words, the 
critical essays of the past thirty years have created many problems— 
one is tempted to say all the problems possible—but they have in 
general left them unanswered.' It would appear that the task 
of the next thirty years is not so much to write essays of general 
interpretation as to write a series of monographs; then perhaps an 
exceptional scholar will appear and write the definitive synthesis. 

One of the most important questions is Sor Juana’s alleged 
mysticism. Amado Nervo speaks of her “mystical poetry’; 
Ezequiel Chavez (whose entire Ensayo de psicologia de Sor Juana 
may itself be justly called an intuitive, quasi-mystical effort) 
says that the highest goal of Sor Juana was “‘the development of 
her mysticism” ; and Alfonso Méndez Plancarte, with one theological 
qualification, accepts the thesis of Chdivez. On the other hand, 
Ermilo Abreu Gémez, Elizabeth Wallace, Karl Vossler, and José 
Maria Pemadn deny that she was a mystic. Abreu Gémez makes 
the strongest denial, for he maintains that Sor Juana was not even 
religious let alone mystical.? 


1 This remark is not meant to slight the valuable work of critics like Vossler 
and Méndez Plancarte; it is meant to describe the impression that thirty years 
of historiography have left on the author. 

*See the following books: E. Chavez, Ensayo de psicologia de Sor Juana 
(Barcelona, 1931); A. Méndez Plancarte and A. G. Salceda, Obras completas de 
Sor Juana, 4 vols. (México, 1951-57); E. Abreu Gémez, Poesias de Juana Inés 
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Unfortunately, the critics who deny that Sor Juana was a 
mystic have written very little on the subject, whereas the pro- 
ponents of mysticism have not only written a great deal, they have 
supported their argument with quotations. This would seem to 
place the latter in a position of strength, which, according to the 
present study, is unjustified. Something should be said, then, 
about the theses of Chdvez and Méndez Plancarte, and about Sor 
Juana and mysticism. 

As for Chavez, to criticize his argument for mysticism is to 
pass judgment on the entire thesis of the four hundred-page Ensayo. 
There are certain expressions that are repeated constantly in the 
Ensayo and that are all closely related: misticismo; intuicién; 
clarividente ; forjar patria; alma; alma, ave cuyas alas; almas volando; 
Méds Alla; Infinito. According to Chavez, Sor Juana was a soul 
of love that was not reduced to the limitations of time but prescinded 
from time and went beyond it. Her soul (i.e., she) was given the 
“Grace”’ of flying into the future, to the soul of the Mexican people 
to the Infinite, to the Mds Alld. Since this is a desirable state—it 
is really a kind of beatitude—all men, Mexicans in particular, 
should imitate the love and wisdom of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. 
In her there is unity. And so Chdvez says at the end of his Ensayo 
(p. 447): “De tales abismos subfa a la Tierra, y al Cielo tornaba 
después; aquf forjando patria; all4 volviendo a su patria, y de las 
dos haciendo una sola, en su vuelo a Dios.” 

The mysticism of Chavez is certainly not mysticism in the 
Spanish tradition; indeed, it appears at times to be pantheistic.* 


de la Cruz (México, 1940) ; E. Wallace, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, Poetisa de corte y 
convento (México, 1944); K. Vossler, “La Décima Musa de México,” in Obras 
escogidas de Sor Juana (Austral, Buenos Aires, 1946), pp. 9-45; J. M. Peman, 
“Sinceridad y artificio en la poesia de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz,”” Homenaje a Sor 
Juana . . .de la Real Academia Espafiola (Madrid, 1952), pp. 31-48. 

* The author is convinced that the Ensayo of Chavez is pantheistic, though 
it does have Christian terminology. It should be noted that in 1932, Genaro 
Fernandez MacGregor also criticized it as being pantheistic (See his La santifica- 
cién de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, pp. 65, 77, 81, 100, 105). On the other hand, 
Méndez Plancarte, whose theological training was considerable, accepts the thesis 
of Chavez, and nowhere does he mention his pantheism. This is sufficient cause 
for doubt. One last word on this subject: Chavez, speaking of Sor Juana, says: 
“vendo, a la vez: a la Creacién entera en su conjunto; a todas las criaturas, y a 
Dios mismo; todo a un tiempo, en la felicidad comunicativa y desbordante de su 
amor universal, pero sin perder la individualidad de su alma por dejarla absorberse 
en un confuso panteismo, sino arménicamente separdndolo todo, y concerta- 
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To accept his thesis it is necessary to share his peculiar vision 
of the vuelo and forjar patria, because there is no accepting it by 
likening his Sor Juana to St. Theresa and St. John of the Cross. 

The argument of Méndez Plancarte in the second volume of 
his edition of Sor Juana is the strongest argument that has been 
made for her mysticism. First he says that only God knows 
whether she became a mystic: “es ‘el secreto del Rey’ . . . (Tob., 
XII, 7).”’ Having made this qualification, he says: ““A muy poco, 
ademas, que suavicemos esa acepcién mds técnica, con segura 
evidencia puede hablarse du su ‘alma mistica,’ que ya don &zequiel 
Chavez miré en ubicuos destellos.’”” To support this opinion he 
offers the following evidence: three rather long romances and three 
short passages from her autos. He also refers in passing to some 
of her letras and prosas contemplativas, though he neither quotes 
from them nor bases any argument on them. 

Before discussing the argument of Méndez Plancarte it would 
be well to say something about mysticism as a phenomenon in 
literature. The reader is reminded that this paper is not so much 
concerned with mystical theology as with the signposts a mystic 
leaves in his writings. If these signposts are discovered, the ques- 
tion may later be asked: Did Sor Juana leave them in her prose and 
poetry? 

I. In the first place, mystical literature is based on experience. 
The mystic doesn’t write about what ought to be or might have been 
but about things that he heard and touched and saw, if not with 
the senses of the body, then with the eyes of the soul: “y digolo 
porque lo sé por espiriencia’’; ‘‘No diré cosa que no la haya espiri- 
mentado mucho” ; “‘dfjome el Sefior” ; “‘mas diré lo que me acaecié.’” 
St. Theresa writes about her experience with God and the devil, 
who often tries to thwart her union with God, in much the same 
way another person would write about his experience in the world 
and at home. With this difference: she has unusual energy. 

It should be noted that the personal experience of the mystic 
is habitual, which doesn’t mean that he is in a constant cloud and 


damente ordendndolo todo . . .” (p. 335). Even this statement of Chavez 
does not quit his essay of pantheism: the formal intention of an author may differ 
from his written word. 

‘Santa Teresa, Libro de la vida, in Obras Completas, BAC (Madrid, 1951), 
pp. 657, 695, 723, 808. These few phrases are taken at random; there are literally 
hundreds more like them. 
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out of touch with reality—he may be the practical reformer of a 
religious order—but means that the mystical state requires a long 
period of preparation and once arrived at endures intermittently 
until death. That the life and work of St. John of the Cross confirm 
this habitualness can be seen in the well documented biography 
of Padre Cris6gono. Perhaps the following testimony of a con- 
temporary of St. John, one of many such testimonies, refers to the 
night on which he left his cares forgotten among the lilies: 


Ms. Vaticano, proc. apost. de Segovia, fol. 36.-Ms. 19407, fol. 44 v.°: 
“Dijo a esta testigo el padre Juan Evangelista, que entonces estaba en 
este convento de Segovia, que muchas noches enteras, sin otros ratos de 
tiempo [italics mine], vefa al santo fray Juan de la Cruz puesto en la 
ventana de su celda, de donde se vefa el cielo y el campo, puesto en ora- 
cién, y tan encendido, absorto y arrobado en Dios, que, aunque tiraba 
del Santo, no le podia volver en sf, y viéndole asi, se estaba allf con él 
hasta la mafiana o hasta que volvia en sf, y entonces le decia el Santo: 
“Qué hace aqui?” o “3A qué viene?” (Decl. de la Madre Maria de la 
Concepcién.)* 


The first signpost of mystical literature is habitual experience. 

Il. A second characteristic of mystical literature is the recur- 
rence of certain metaphors and images, which the French critic 
Gaston Etchegoyen called a terminologie traditionelle.* Since the 


5 Vida de San Juan de la Cruz, p. 412 n. 18; in Vida y obra de San Juan de la 
Cruz, BAC (Madrid, 1940). Reflect also on the following words of St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux: “Nam cum vigiliis, et obsecrationibus, et multo labore et imbre 
lacrymarum quaesitus adfuerit, subito dum teneri putatur elabitur; et rursum 
lacrymanti et insectanti occurrens, comprehendi patitur, sed minime retineri, 
dum subito iterum quasi e manibus evolat. Et si institerit precibus et fletibus 
devota anima, denuo revertetur, et voluntate labiorum ejus non fraudabit eam; 
sed rursum mox disparebit, et non videbitur, nisi iterum toto desiderio requiratur. 
Ita ergo et in hoe corpore potest esse de praesentia sponsi frequens laetitia, sed 
non copia; quia etsi visitatio laetificat, sed molestat vicissitudo. Et hoc tandiu 
necesse est pati delectam, donec semel posita corporeae sarcina molis, avolet et 
ipsa levata pennis desideriorum suorum, libre iter carpens per campos contem- 
plationis, et mente sequens expedita dilectum quocumque ierit.” Vigiliis, ob- 
secrationibus, multo labore, imbre lacrymarum: all these are habitual. The other 
important word in this text is vicissitudo, which Etienne Gilson defines as “Alter- 
nate presences and absences of the Bridegroom, due to the fact that the soul is 
united to a non-glorified body.” The state of ecstasy is itself fleeting, but the 
vicissitudo can be called habitual. The text is from St. Bernard, Jn Cant. Cant., 
Sermo xxxii, 2, apud Gilson, Mystical Theology of St. Bernard (New York 1940), 
p. 241. 

*G. Etchegoyen, L’amour divin. Essai sur les sources de Sainte Thérése (Bor- 
deaux, 1923), p. 31. 
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mystic is trying to communicate the experiences of an impalpable 
relationship (impalpable for the reader), he must use words that 
are concrete and known to all, and have at the same time spiritual 
connotations. The two most frequent images are fire with all its 
corollaries: light, flame, sun; and water with its corollaries: ocean, 
river, fountain, rain. Thus, in his exegesis of the “noche activa 
del sentido,’’ St. John speaks of the “‘encandilamiento” of the 
appetite, an excessive light that a man must get rid of before he can 
arrive at the dark night of the soul. St. Theresa repeatedly uses 
the fire metaphor. And in Raymond Lull, it appears in verses 45, 
173, 187, 298, 340, and 365 of the Book of the Lover and the Loved 
One. As for water, the cristalina fuente of St. John is the Faith; 
and St. Theresa uses water to describe as best she can her four 
grades of prayer. 

The Song of Songs is one of the basic sources of the terminologie 
traditionelle, e.g., the Esposo and Esposa. And there are many 
other usages, too numerous to be more than mentioned here: 
senda, huella, Amigo, Amado; the reader comes across constant 
repetition of words and ideas such as: pdjaro, suspiros, llantos, lagri- 
mas, amores, fuego, fuente, loco (Lull); espiriencia, visiones, no sé 
cémo, nada nada, demonio, mire mire; un gusano tan vil, crea crea, 
muchas muchas, huerto, fuente, muerte, vida (St. Theresa); dichosa 
ventura, noche, Amado, el robo que robaste, soledad, toda sciencia 
trascendiendo, que le di a la caza alcance (St. John) ; and so insistent 
is this repetition that the mystics appear at times to be amorous, 
breathless hammerers who are so anxious to convey their message 
that they will hit it, hit it, hit it until something like a huge mag- 
netic field is set up in which the reader will find his place without 
any self-effort. There is also in the mystics a superabundance of 
exclamations and interrogations by which they somehow hope to 
express intuitive experiences that cannot be adequately expressed 
in the ordinary discursive language of human beings. 

The following then, are to be found in the terminologie tradi- 
tionelle: fire, water, senda, huella, the Song of Songs with its erotic 
language, and a peculiar kind of exclamatory repetition. 

Ill. Another trait of mystical literature is its paradoxicalness, 
which arises from the disproportion between the Lover and the 
Object of his love or comes, like the exclamations above, from the 
hiatus between intuitive experience and our discursive language. 
There are different kinds of paradoxes: the Lover complaining, 
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or even quarreling, with the Loved One, and the unusual attitude 
that considers pain, suffering, tribulation, and joy, happiness, love 
to be all one and the same thing. But the greatest paradox is the 
yo no sé; it is the most striking phrase of St. Theresa in the Libro de 
la vida; the verse “‘un no sé qué que quedan balbuciendo”’ is one 
of the most memorable of St. John’s; and Raymond Lull was so 
eager to bridge the gap between the human and the divine that he 
claimed to be able to prove articles of faith. How? In his absence 
we must answer for him: Yo no sé.’ 

IV. The last characteristic of mysticai literature is the most 
difficult to describe. Just as the average opera fan knows a good 
performance when he sees one without being able to write a treatise 
on the subject, so the untutored reader of the mystics knows the 
genuine fruits of mysticism when he comes upon them: he can’t 
define them exactly, but they are there. Mystical literature has 
a certain unmistakable flavor, which comes from the sensible signs 
of Love that always accompany it: Insouciance, Confiance, Souf- 
frances, Nostalgie.* 

Habitual experience, terminologie traditionelle, paradox, con- 
fiance: where are these signposts in the prose and poetry of Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz? Apparently, nowhere. 

In the first place, there is strong autobiographical evidence 
against Sor Juana’s being a mystic. She has left us the Respuesta a 
Sor Filotea, a “libro de la vida” in which there is not the least hint 
of St. Theresa’s “‘arrobamientos,”’ visions, revelations, ‘‘no sé qué,” 
modes of prayer, and art of loving. On the contrary, Sor Juana 
tells her reader she has many intellectual interests that are plainly 
non-mystical; e.g., in one passage of the Respuesta she tells why 
she likes to study so much: “Yo no estudio para escribir, ni menos 
para ensefiar, que fuera en mi desmedida soberbia, sino sdlo por si 
con estudiar ignoro menos. Asif lo respondo y asilosiento.’”’ These 
lines do not come from the pen of a mystic. 

If the standards of habitual experience, terminologie traditionelle, 
the paradox, and confiance are accepted, it is difficult to see how 


7R. Menéndez Pidal explains the reason for paradoxical language in “Las 
imagenes y la experiencia psicolégica en el lenguaje teresiano,” La lengua de 
Cristobal Colén, 2* ed. (Austral, 1944), p. 83. 

* Etchegoyen, pp. 180-184. Note the words of Gilson (p. 24) on St. Bernard: 
“For there, where charity reigns, there at the same time is full confidence in the 
issue of the Day of Judgement. This fiducia, offspring of charity, is an essential 
factor in St. Bernard’s doctrine.” 
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one can apply the term “mystical” to Sor Juana’s three autos 
sacramentales with their loas, her loas on the king’s birthday, all the 
villancicos for the feast days of the Blessed Virgin and the saints, 
the comedy Los empefios de una casa, the Carta atenagérica, the 
Respuesta a Sor Filotea, the romances to the Marqueses de la Laguna, 
the homenajes de corte, the Latin poems, the sonnets to Fabio, the 
romances epistolares and other like poetry. The reader never 
encounters the loco, the fatuo por amor, the anxious search of the 
Esposa for the Esposo, the noche oscura, and the acaeciéme. Many 
of Sor Juana’s writings were religious because they were prompted 
by the liturgy of the Church—Villancicos, Asuncién 1676, 1679, 1685, 
1690; Villancicos, Concepcién 1676, 1689; Villancicos, San Pedro 
Apéstol 1677, 1683; Auto Sacramental, El Martir del Sacramento, 
San Hermenegildo, etc.; however, Christian literature is not 
necessarily mystical literature. Perhaps the fact that most of Sor 
Juana’s works are Christian has led her critics to call her a mystic.’ 

Méndez Plancarte saw evidence of mysticism in several parts 


of Sor Juana’s poetry. In Volume II of his edition, the Villancicos y 
letras sacras of Sor Juana, he says: 


Aun entre estas poesfas para cantarse, algo de ello pudiérase vis- 
lumbrar, por ejemplo en las Letras de la Profesién de una Religiosa, o en 
algunas de las de San Bernardo—las eucaristicas— tan gratas varias de 
ellas ala V. M. Castillo, la extdtica Clarisa de Tunja, que no se desdefiaba 
de afiadirles estrofas propias. Y en el orbe cabal de sus escritos, mds 
sagrado respeto nos sugieren ciertos pasos de sus Prosas Contemplativas, 
o aun de sus Autos, y sobre todo aquellos tres Romances: “‘Amante dulce 
delalma .. .,’”’ “Traigo conmigo un cuidado . . .,”’ y “Mientras la Gracia 
me excita... .’’ Y si nos asomamos a los Autos, jcémo alumbra el 
ergdstulo del regio Martir San Hermenegildo \a alegria del desasimiento 
y el jubiio en la tribulacién: 


Todo es de Dios, nada es mio; 
jcimplase Su Voluntad! . . 
{Qué consuelo en Ti tengo 
mirdndome de todo despojado! . . 
jAntes, feliz he sido 

en haberlo, por Vos, todo perdido! . . 


. 
a 
°9 


y cémo, ante El Divino Narciso, no sélo esplende el rapto apasionado de 
Cristo Hermoso, en los pasajes mds floridos y célebres, sino hay otros 


® The distinction between Christian and mystical literature was carefully 
made by Menéndez Pelayo in De la poesia mistica (1881). 
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mas trémulos albores de arcanas intimidades: 


j Mi corazén, en medio 

de mi pecho, parece 

cera que se derrite 

cerca del alma ardiente . . .! 


(Méndez Plancarte, II, lix—lxi) 


As for the words of San Hermenegildo, they are not mystical, 
but part of the narrative poetry of this historical auto. At the end 
of the first scene, San Leandro advises Hermenegildo concerning 
the excellence of making sacrifices for God. Hermenegildo answers 
Leandro, thanks him, and concludes by saying: ‘“Todo es de Dios, 
nada es mfo; jctimplase Su Voluntad!’’ 

At the beginning of the fourth scene, Hermenegildo is presented 
in chains. He has a soliloquy in which he addresses this longed-for 
prison, where the chains are glories rather than afflictions, and then 
he says to his prison: “j Qué consuelo en Ti tengo, mirdndome de 
todo despojado. . . .”” He goes on to recount his past possessions 
in this world, cetro, pirpura soberana, and others, after which he 
says: “pues que todo se pierda por Vos, no es pena: jantes feliz he 
sido en haberlo, por Vos, todo perdido!’ Isolated passages such 
as these, falling within the narrative context of a play, should not 
be interpreted as mystical. The same criticism may be made 
of the verses “‘Mi coraz6n, en medio de mi pecho . . .,’”’ which are 
the words of the allegorical figure Naturaleza Humana after the 
death of the divine Narciso, Christ. None of these passages is a 
personal experience. 

The Letras sagradas en la solemnidad de la profesién de una 
religiosa consist of four letras, each with a short estribillo and coplas 
of somewhat more than twenty lines. The letras create the at- 
mosphere of a pastoral wedding in which a young shepherdess 
is being married to a very great Lord, who condescends to become 
a shepherd and puts on the brocado and sayal for the marriage feast. 
The virgin bride is very happy on this her wedding day, and a unique 
day it is since the vows of marriage will leave the bride’s chastity 
intact and the bridegroom is of such an exacting disposition 


que ni aun para que oiga Misa 
la deja salir de casa. 
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All are invited to share in this joyous occasion : 


Zagalejos de la aldea, 

venid a ver una Boda, 

j Vengan a la fiesta, vengan sefiores, 

que hoy se casa una Nifia, y es por amores! 
j Venid, volad, Serafines alados! 


These letras, rather than bearing suggestions of mysticism (‘‘algo 
de ello pudiérase vislumbrar’’—Méndez Plancarte), seem to be an 
adaptation of the canciones populares to a special occasion that is at 
once religious and social. The general style of the letras calls to 
mind one of those pastoral scenes from a play of Lope de Vega 
rather than the peculiar pastoral poetry of St. John of the Cross. 
Though it is true that in these letras Sor Juana uses expressions such 
as Esposa, Esposo, Enamorado, and a few others that might be 
mistaken for the terminologie traditionelle, these expressions are by 
no means used mystically. In seventeenth-century Mexico it must 
have been a commonplace to call a nun the bride of Christ. 

The works of Sor Juana that most resemble mystical literature 
are the three romances mentioned by Méndez Plancarte: Amante 
dulce del alma, Traigo conmigo un cuidado, and Mientras la Gracia 
me excita; the greatest semblance is to be found in T'raigo conmigo 
un cuidado. 


En que expresa los efectos del Amor 
Divino, y propone morir amante, a pesar 
de todo riesgo. 

(Méndez Plancarte, I, 166.) 


Traigo conmigo un cuidado, 
y tan esquivo, que creo 

que, aunque sé sentirlo tanto, 
4 aun yo misma no lo siento. 

Es amor; pero es amor 
que, faltandole lo ciego, 
los ojos que tiene, son 
para darle mds tormento. 

El término no es a quo, 
que causa el pesar que veo: 
que siendo el término el Bien, 
todo el dolor es el medio. 
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Si es licito, y aun debido 
este carifio que tengo, 
gpor qué me han de dar castigo 
porque pago lo que debo? 

j Oh cudnta fineza, oh cudntos 
carifios he visto tiernos! 

Que amor que se tiene en Dios, 
es calidad sin opuestos. 

De lo licito no puedo 
hacer contrarios conceptos, 
con que es amor que al olvido 
no puede vivir expuesto. 

Yo me acuerdo, joh nunca fuera!, 
que he querido en otro tiempo 
lo que pasé de locura 
y lo que excedié de extremo; 

mas como era amor bastardo, 
y de contrarios compuesto, 
fué facil desvanecerse 
de achaque de su sér mesmo. 

Mas ahora, jay de mif!, esté 
tan en su natural centro, 
que la virtud y razén 
son quien aviva su incendio. 

Quien tal oyere, dird 
que, si es asf, {por qué peno? 
Mas mi corazén ansioso 
diré que por eso mesmo. 

jOh humana flaqueza nuestra, 
adonde el mas puro afecto 
aun no sabe desnudarse 
del natural sentimiento! 

Tan precisa es la apetencia 
que a ser amados tenemos, 
que, aun sabiendo que no sirve, 
nunca dejarla sabemos. 

Que corresponda a mi amor, 
nada afiade; mas no puedo, 
por mas que lo solicito, 
dejar yo de apetecerlo. 

Si es delito, ya lo digo; 
si es culpa, ya la confieso; 
mas no puedo arrepentirme, 
por mas que hacerlo pretendo. 
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Bien ha visto, quien penetra 
lo interior de mis secretos, 
que yo misma estoy formando 
60 los dolores que padezco. 
Bien sabe que soy yo misma 
verdugo de mis deseos, 
pues muertos entre mis ansias, 
tienen sepulcro en mi pecho. 
Muero, jquién lo creer4?, a manos 
de la cosa que mas quiero, 
67 y el motivo de matarme 
68 es el amor que le tengo. 
Asi alimentando, triste, 
la vida con el veneno, 
71 la misma muerte que vivo, 
72 es la vida con que muero. 
Pero valor, corazén: 
porque en tan dulce tormento, 
en medio de cualquier suerte 
no dejar de amar protesto. 


This romance has several verses that are suggestive of mysticism : 
the yo no sé in verses 3 and 4, the paradoxical use of “peno’”’ and 
“dolores” in verses 38 and 60, the confusion of love and pain in 
verses 67 and 68, and the muero porque no muero of the penultimate 
stanza; moreover, the poem as a whole concerns the amorous 
relationship of God and the author. But the verses are not lyrical 
and are far too conceptual to be considered the ecstatic writing 
down of a mystical experience. The soul does not act as if alone 
with God ; the line “por qué me han de dar castigo?”’ does not belong 
in a mystical poem; either it comes from one of the literary fashions 
of Sor Juana’s day—apparent oppositions, paradoxes, antitheses, 
and contradictions, all of which abound in her verses—or it is 
another instance of the protest she so often makes against those who 
will not leave her to the solitude of her convent; indeed, this very 
protest seems to be a literary fashion with her, though it has a 
strong autobiographical basis and is the reason for the Respuesta. 
There are other verses also that preclude the solitude of the Lover 
and the Beloved: “‘Quien tal oyere’’; “j Oh humana flaqueza nues- 
tra!’’; “que a ser amados tenemos”’ ; ‘‘Bien ha visto, quien penetra.” 


What is more, these verses do not have the ring of personal experi- 
ence. 
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Some of the stanzas that seem to carry the terminologie tradi- 
tionelle are more conventional than spontaneous, e.g., the four 
lines: 

Traigo conmigo un cuidado, 
y tan esquivo, que creo 

que, aunque sé sentirlo tanto, 
aun yo misma no lo siento. 


Those may resemble the mystical yo no sé, but if we examine the 
opening lines of one of her profane redondillas (Méndez Plancarte, 
I, 213, “En que describe racionalmente los efectos irracionales 
del amor’’) we read: 


Este amoroso tormento 
que en mi corazén se ve, 
sé que lo siento, y no sé 
la causa porque lo siento. 


Again, the verses “la misma muerte que vivo, / es la vida con que 
muero” (vv. 71-72) may resemble the ineffable paradox of the 
mystic, but the reader who examines the poem carefully will see 
that this muerte-vida comes at the end of a long series of antitheses 
that begins with the “sé sentirlo tanto . . . no lo siento,” just 
quoted. 

The criticism just made of Traigo conmigo un cuidado also holds 
for Mientras la Gracia me excita and Amante dulce del alma. These 
romances may be called religious verse, but they are not to be 
taken for the lyrical expressions of a mystic. 

To sum up, the writings of Sor Juana do not show the signposts 
of mystical literature: habitual experience, terminologie traditionelle, 
paradoxicalness, confiance. Occasionally she uses words that 
belong to the terminologie, but their use is wooden; and the para- 
doxes that exist in her verses belong to the intellectual conceits 
of the seventeenth century rather than to the language of the 
Lover trying vainly to describe the experience with the Beloved. 
There is never the rapture, the ineffability of the confiance. 

GerAaRD Cox FLYNN 


Rutgers University 








VARIA 


MAS SOBR® EL LAZARILLO DE TORMES* 


El texto espafiol de esta edicién utiliza el elaborado por Foulché- 
Delbosc (Bibliotheca Hispanica) ; para el francés se ha usado la traduccién 
de Morel-Fatio (Vie de Lazarille de Tormés [ Paris, 1886]). El libro se 
dirige “a des étudiants de littérature espagnole et 4 des apprentis com- 
paratistes, non 4 des philologues” (pdég. 84); su valor principal estd, a 
nuestro parecer, en la Introduccién y en el contenido erftico y documental 
de muchas notas. En gran parte de este estudio, Bataillon trata de 
justificar su posicién actual, radicalmente distinta a la mantenida en 
Le Roman picaresque (Paris, 1931), en cuanto a autor, fechas atribuibles a 
las referencias histéricas en el Lazarillo y sentido Ultimo de la novela. 
Haré constar, ante todo, que se puede estar o no de acuerdo con Bataillon 
en ciertos puntos; pero, por el amor puesto en sus obras, por la vasta 
erudicién que las acompafia, por la altura en que nos sitta el ilustre 
hispanista con sus comentarios y explicaciones, por no soslayar ninguna 
dificultad, nos vemos siempre estimulados al estudio y a la discusién; 
y esto me parece ser el mayor elogio que puede hacerse al maestro y al 
investigador. Por los reducidos Ifmites impuestos a este comentario, 
no reiteraré aqui las razones que me han impedido seguir a Bataillon 
en algunas de sus tltimas conclusiones en cuanto a: fecha de composici6n— 
para Bataillon hacia 1550 (pdég. 19), para nosotros hacia fines de 1525; 
fecha de las Cortes aludidas en la novela—para Bataillon las de 1538- 
1539, para nosotros y para Bataillon en Le roman picaresque las de 1525; 
sentido religioso y satfrico, contenido social, uso de los elementos tra- 
dicionales; para todo esto véase mi artfculo ‘‘La intencién religiosa del 
Lazarillo de Tormes y Juan de Valdés” (HR, XXVII [1959], 78-102). 

La nueva interpretacién de Bataillon tiene como punto central la 
defensa de la paternidad de fray Juan de Ortega, iniciada ya en El sentido 
del Lazarillo de Tormes de Bataillon (Paris, 1954). En la Historia de la 
Orden de San Jerénimo (1605), Sigiienza recogfa esta atribucién, basada 
en un “dicen” fundado en un indicio: “haberle hallado el borrador en la 
celda, de su propia mano escrito”; algo que, aun siendo verdad, no 
sorprende en una época en que era frecuente copiar los libros a mano; 
no es de extrafiar, pues, que en Le roman picaresque (1931) se rechazara 


* A propésito de La vie de Lazarille de Tormés (La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes). 
Edicién bilingiie con introducci6n y notas de Marcel Bataillon. Collection Bilingue 
des Classiques Etrangers. Aubier, Editions Montaigne, Paris, 1958: 224 pdginas. 
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esta atribucién. Utilizando el mismo texto, Bataillon destaca ahora 
la caracterizacién de Ortega hecha por Sigiienza, y haciendo valer juicios 
de éste, y no de Ortega, sobre la propiedad de la lengua y el decoro de las 
personas que caracterizan al Lazarillo, procura asociar estrechamente 
a Ortega con la novela. {Lo logra Bataillon? Lo que consigue, en nuestra 
opinién, es hacer ver que el autor era hombre de buen gusto, amigo de las 
buenas letras, un humanista—en lo que todos estamos de acuerdo—; 
que Ortega también podfa ser todo eso—y no hay inconveniente en 
admitirlo—pero no se nos da nada que permita fundir a las dos figuras 
en una; y es que esta atribucién tiene en contra el significativo hecho de 
que no se conozca ningtin escrito de Ortega ni haya indicios de que fuese 
escritor. jJustificaria su personalidad el anonimato, como propone 
Bataillon (pags. 15-16)? Resulta algo fuerte que Ortega, elegido Ge- 
neral de los Jerénimos en 1552, teniendo serias dificultades con la Orden 
durante su trienio (1552-55), penitenciado por su actuacién en él, se 
arriesgase por esos afios a publicar una obra—aun ocultando su nombre— 
que poco después, en 1559, serfa incluida en el [ndice Expurgatorio. 
Indicacién positiva contra Ortega es que, para acercarle al Lazarillo, 
se tenga que eliminar (o reducir a términos inaceptables) la intencién 
satirica, especialmente en sus aspectos religiosos; el Lazarillo se quedaria 
sin otro propésito que el de hacer refr, no seria mds que un libro de cuen- 
tos, de burlas (pags. 36, 80), contra lo que se rebelan el tftulo, el Prélogo 
y todo el relato. 

Bataillon centra su interés en el contenido folklérico; al analizario 
nos da, tanto aqui como en estudios anteriores, bellas e inspiradas péginas 
en las que exalta las dotes pictéricas y narrativas del autor, su arte al 
crear ambientes adecuados a la accién y a los personajes, el paso de los 
cuentos a escenas llenas de ficcién de vida. Bataillon nos propone aceptar 
la existencia de un mozo de ciego y mozo de muchos amos llamado 
Lazarillo de Tormes, antes de aparecer en nuestra novela. Que un mozo 
de ciego con el nombre de Lazarillo, nada mas, corrfa por narraciones popu- 
lares, nos lo afirma—como a Bataillon y a otros—ver que Horozco, 
en la Representacién de su Cancionero, también llama Lazarillo a su des- 
trén y refiere una variante del cuento que dié lugar al proverbio oler el 
poste (Correas); variante tan distinta en contenido y calidades artis- 
ticas que, si no tuviéramos otras razones, bastaria para poner en entre- 
dicho cualquier pretensién de Horozco a la paternidad del Lazarillo; 
si Horozco lo hubiera lefdo, su escena habrfa alcanzado un superior desa- 
rrollo. Cejador (La vida de L. de T.) y Francisco Marquez (‘‘Sebastidn 
de Horozco y el L. de T.,”. RFE, XLI [1957 ]) han presentado una serie 
de coincidencias en la obra de Horozco y en el Lazarillo, explicables en 
dos autores que, con poca diferencia de afios, escriben por Toledo o sus 
alrededores, interesados en la lengua y en las tradiciones populares y que 
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reflejan la lectura de La Celestina; mas, apenas se analizan esas coinci- 
dencias, destécanse obvias discrepancias en sensibilidad, preocupaciones 
artisticas, morales y religiosas, poder creador y hasta en lengua—limpia 
y casta en el Lazarillo, sucia y desvergonzada con demasiada frecuencia 
en Horozeco—; en resumen, no nos dan la menor muestra que eleve a 
Horozco de su mediania como artista a las cimas del genio. 

Cuanda Marquez se apoya en Marasso (Cervantes, ‘“‘La elaboracién 
del L. de T.”’), para retrasar la fecha de composicién, lo hace en un castillo 
de naipes; por ejemplo, y es caracteristico, en el siglo XV se escribié: 
“La matrona Pendlope texfa en su tela de dia, y de noche destexia quanto 
en el dia avia hecho,” atribuyéndose a Juan Rodriguez de la Camara 
(Obras, Bibliéf. Esp., XXII, 286); no era, pues, necesario esperar a la 
traduccién de la Odisea de Gonzalo Pérez (1550), para que Lazaro pudiera 
decir: ‘‘paresciamos tener a destajo la tela de Penélope, pues quanto él 
texfa de dia, rompia yo de noche”’ (ed. Cejador, 134-135). En la Lozana 
andaluza (pub. en 1528), mamotreto XXXV, se lee: “jpor qué aquella 
muger no ha de mirar que yo no soy Lazarillo, el que caualgé a su agiiela, 
que me trata peor?” Sin negar la posibilidad, no podemos ir tan lejos 
como Bataillon (pag. 20) para asociar esta mencién con un mozo de ciego 
o mozo de muchos amos tradicionales; cuanto podemos deducir, por la 
forma en que se expresa, es que ese Lazarillo, los malos tratos padecidos 
y la brutalidad indicada eran cosas sabidas; tal indecencia no podfa tener 
acogida en el Lazarillo y en ninguna forma nos puede servir para carac- 
terizar a su protagonista ; tampoco podemos cruzar el puente tendido por 
Bataillon con acciones incestuosas cometidas por bobos (pag. 20 y n. 17); 
seria ampliar el drea de confusién creada por Cejador (Lazarillo, pags. 
14-15), con semejante idea, queriendo hacer de Lazaro de Tormes un 
bobo-bellaco. El mozo de ciego fué claramente diferenciado en el folk- 
lore y en la literatura del simple o bobo; el Ciego del Lazarillo ve en su 
gufa “buen ingenio” y le advierte que ‘“‘vn punto ha de saber mds que el 
diablo’; el clérigo de Maqueda confirmard: ‘‘no es posible sino que ayas 
sido mogo de ciego’’; vendiendo agua, se administra y hace ahorros; 
al final, su circunstancia, el desengajio religioso y el terror al hambre 
le han eneallecido la sensibilidad y la vergiienza, pero sigue sin pelo de 
tonto; por no serlo, nos cuenta la historia de su vida con el tono, sorna, 
malicia e intencién que imitardn los demas pfcaros. Aparte de lo dicho, 
el nombre ‘‘Laézaro”’ nos lleva al mendigo, al paciente en las adversidades, 

al leproso y a los ciegos y Lazaros biblicos. 

Con anterioridad a 1553 se han encontrado, pues, Lazarillos perc no 
Lazarillo de Tormes; raz6n, si no decisiva, de bastante peso para con- 
siderar el sobrenombre ‘de Tormes” como creacién original. jQué 
fundamento nos ofrece Bataillon en apoyo de su tradicionalidad? Pri- 
mero, que Timoneda en la Comedia de los Menemnos (publicada en 1559), 
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hace decir al médico Averroyz, al caracterizar a su criado Lazarillo: 
“Es el més agudo rapaz del mundo, y es hermano de Lazarillo de Tormes, 
el que tuvo trezientos y cincuenta amos” ; pero, el mismo Bataillon admite 
que ese nimero bien puede ser una simple hinchazén hiperbdlica (pags. 
20-21); eso es para nosotros, una hipérbole similar a la de Agustin de 
Rojas en el Viaje entretenido (1603): “jQué azuda de Toledo ha dado 
mds vueltas? jQué Guzman de Alfarache o Lazarillo de Tormes tuvieron 
mds amos ni hizieron mds enredos?” (Origenes de la novela, IV, 467); 
ademas, con su Palillos, en Un paso de dos ciegos y un mozo—y empezando 
por el nombre—Timoneda acusa ya haber lefdo nuestra novela. En 
cuanto a que Lazarillo sea el heredero de un exacto homénimo folklérico, 
mozo de muchos amos, por el cuidado con que se numeran los cinco 
primeros, nos confesamos incapaces para percibir tal relaci6n. Es otro 
indicio, para Bataillon, ‘la précision malicieuse” con que se explica el 
sobrenombre ‘‘de Tormes,” haciendo nacer a Ldézaro en el mismo lecho 
del rfo y no en sus orillas. Nuestra explicacién es muy distinta; si no 
me engafio, ‘““Lazarillo de Tormes” combina el arranque folklérico del 
personaje en el mozo de ciego, con un remedo burlesco en el que quedan 
fundidos “‘Amadfs de Gaula”’ y ‘El Doncel del Mar,” dos de los nombres 
del caballero sin par. Comienza Lazaro diciendo: “Pues sepa V. M., 
ante todas cosas, que a mf llaman Lazaro de Tormes. ... Mi nasci- 
miento fué dentro del rfo Tormes, por la qual causa tomé el sobrenombre 

. estando mi madre vna noche en la hazefia, prefiada de mf, tomdle el 
parto y pariéme allf. De manera que con verdad me puedo dezir nascido 
en el rfo.”” El rey Perién, padre de Amadfs, tiene un suefio profético 
en el que le arrancan el corazé6n—léase Amadis—y lo echan a un rio 
(I, 1); Elisena, su madre, cuando “prefiada se sintié,” se retiré a ‘“‘una 
c4mara apartada, de béveda, sobre un rfo que por allf pasaba’’; en ella, 
“a Elisena le vino el tiempo de parir, de que los dolores sintiendo . . . 
quiso el Sefior poderoso que, sin peligro suyo, un hijo pariese”; su 
doncella, en la caja preparada, echa a Amadis al rio (I, 1); preguntado 
Gandales, “jpor qué . . . lo llamdis el Doncel del Mar?,” responde: 
“porque en la mar nacié . . .”’ (I, 3). Noes mero accidente que si parti- 
mos del Amadis como tesis, su antitesis mdxima sea el Lazarillo; Bataillon 
mismo ha visto en Lazaro de Tormes la “encarnacién del antihonor 
hasta el fin’ (Sentido, p&g. 26). Hay mds, todavia, para considerar 
creacién original el sobrenombre; si partiendo del mozo de muchos amos, 
antes de 1553, queremos llegar a ‘‘Lazarillo de Tormes,” siempre acaba- 
mos desviados en otras direcciones; principalmente, hacia “Pedro” y 
hacia la figura del folklore hispano-portugués Pedro de Urdemalas, 
cuyo comentario tengo que dejar para otro lugar. 

En Le roman picaresque (1931) se estimaba el Asno de oro de Apuleyo 
como quizds el tinico posible antecedente literario del Lazarillo; para mf, 
estructuralmente, es fuente mds que probable. Al comenzar, Apuleyo 
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declara ser su libro una combinacién de fabulas milesias; en la primera 
persona cuenta trabajos, cambios de fortuna y adversidades de un pro- 
tagonista sin otros medios para subsistir que los de su ingenio; mozo de 
muchos amos, pasa de uno a otro sufriendo hambre, malos tratos y mise- 
rias; esto va acompafiado de sAtira social y religiosa, observacién de la 
vida diaria, interés por figuras extrasociales e infimas, por el mundo de 
las cosas, lo feo y lo insignificante, sin que falte ni el engajfio religioso, 
practicado por el ‘‘echacuervo” Filebo y sus compafieros, ni coincidencias 
importantes en el texto y en la accién. Cuando tenemos una obra con 
estas posibilidades, ;podemos dar la preferencia a Till Eulenspiegel—como 
ahora quiere Bataillon (16-17, 26-27, 36-37, 49)—que no nos ofrece la 
menor base para establecer relaciones de dependencia con el Lazarillo? 
Narradas en la tercera persona, anécdotas e historias populares, atribuidas 
al héroe medieval y mozo de muchos amos germano, no tienen otra 
organizacién temporal sino que las primeras corresponden a su infancia 
y las iltimas a su enfermedad y muerte ; como el construir una vida con los 
cuentos no pasé por la mente del colector, se suceden con frecuencia, 
especialmente en las primeras ediciones, en series referentes a personas 
y amos de una misma ocupacién: curas, panaderos, curtidores, herreros, 
sastres. ‘Till Eulenspiegel, desde el principio hasta el fin, permanece 
idéntico a sf mismo, sin variar el cardcter de sus burlas, cuya técnica 
mas generalizada es tomar al pie de la letra, y no conforme a la intencién, 
las palabras, con el consiguiente perjuicio para quien las pronuncié; 
tipo de engafio ausente en el Lazarillo. Al iniciarse una aventura sabemos 
su resultado: otro triunfo para el burlador, que ni mendiga ni hurta para 
comer; le basta su astucia; por eso, carece de conflictos con la adversa 
fortuna o con el hambre; en todo y por todo tiene mds parecido con Pedro 
de Urdemalas que con Laézaro de Tormes. No creemos que tenga justi- 
ficacién posible, el que Bataillon utilice la historia en que se finge pintor 
para engafiar al Sefior de Hesse, para explicar la aparicién en el Lazarillo 
del maestro de pintar panderos. Till Eulenspiegel viaja con una cala- 
vera, que dice serde un santo, sermonea y parte con los curas 
los beneficios conseguidos con la exhibicién de la “santa reliquia’’; 
este cuento, lugar comin en la sdtira medieval, corresponde al 
grupo que presenta sélo un farsante y que incluye el Pardoner de 
Chaucer y fray Cipolla de Boccaccio (Decamerén, VI, 10), sin falso milagro 
realizado ante el pueblo; el grupo en que esta el Lazarillo se caracteriza 
por una pareja de embaucadores confabulados para producir el “mila- 
gro’; el ejemplo mas antiguo y significativo lo encuentro en el Alejandro 
de Luciano; este gran farsario y taumaturgo también sabfa fingir trans- 
portes divinos y convulsiones echando espuma por la boca, mascando la 
raiz de la jabonera; truco que en la variante del Liber vagatorum se logra 
con tierra roja y jabén; esta versién—como Bataillon ha visto—en algtin 
punto se aproxima mas al Lazarillo que la del Novellino (I, IV); en otros 
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(técnica, dramatizacién y paralelismos textuales) Masuccio Salernitano 
esté mds cerca. El Novellino, terminado para 1460 y publicado dieciséis 
afios después, es ejemplo, y no tinico, de lo ocurrido, segtin nosotros, al 
Lazarillo: compuesto a fines de 1525, ve la luz bastantes afios mds tarde. 

Por no poder dedicarles aqui la extensién debida, nos vemos obli- 
gados a aplazar la discusién de las aportaciones de Bataillon para un 
mejor conocimiento de las fuentes folkléricas del Lazarillo, asf como los 
orientadores rumbos marcados al estudio de sus continuaciones. Indi- 
caremos, para terminar, que Bataillon, en la nota 22 al texto, con la 
sinceridad que le caracteriza, llama la atencién a la oscuridad de un 
pasaje; es aquél en que Lazaro cuenta la crueldad del Ciego cuando 
le hurté la longaniza: “Sacéronme de entre sus manos, dexdndoselas 
llenas de aquellos pocos cabellos, que tenfa, arafiada la cara y rascufiado 
el pescuezo y la garganta. Y esto bien lo merecia, pues por su maldad me 
ventan tantas persecuciones.’’ Lo subrayado no hace sentido en el lugar 
donde se halla, pero si se pone a continuacién de “Pluguiera a Dios que 
lo hubiera hecho, que esso fuera ass{ que ass{,’”’ consideramos restablecida 
la lectura original ; es otra ilustracién de cudn desafortunado fué el autor 
del Lazarillo con su primer impresor. 


Haverford College 


MANUvEL J. ASENSIO 


ROMANCES DE RONDA 
(RONDA DE GARCIHERNANDEZ) 


En su Romancero hispdnico, entre los distintos tipos de romance, 
don Ramén Menéndez Pidal menciona los romances de ronda.! En 
este grupo incluye tres canciones; dos de ellas, Rosa fresca y Ponte de codo 
en la cama, de la provincia de Salamanca. Un nimero que resulta sor- 
prendentemente corto, si se considera que este tipo de cancién (como lo 
fueron otros de canciones parecidas, las alboradas en Espafia o el Tagelied 
durante la Edad Media en los paises germdnicos) en su tiempo debié de 
ser muy divulgado. Ademdas, los dos romances salmantinos a que se 
refiere don Ramén no son los tinicos de este tipo que se cantan en esta 
provincia.? Los dos forman parte de la Ronda de Garciherndndez, y en 


1 Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Romancero hispdnico (2 tomos, Madrid, 1953), II, 
381-385. 

* Démaso Ledesma en su cancionero incluye otros dos de Alba de Tormes: 
Romance de amor y Romance de enamorados. Cancionero Salmantino (Madrid, 
1907), pags. 163, 171. El primero de estos dos romances, las sefias de la novia 0 
la dama en misa, es incluido mds tarde en este estudio. El segundo, el dia que tu 
te cases, dice asi: “‘Me han dicho que tii te casas,/ asi lo publica el tiempo,/ el 
dia que tii te cases, / ha de ser mi enterramiento./ A ti te acompafiardn/ el padrino 
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esta misma ronda hay otro romance mas, Hermosisima paloma. Lo cual 
parece indicar que este tipo de cancién fué abundante, aunque hoy para 
nosotros sea poco conocido. Evidentemente se trata de una de las 
ramas del romancero que todavia no han sido suficientemente estudiadas. 
Menéndez Pidal menciona brevemente la Ronda de Garciherndndez,’ 
pero no incluye el ultimo de los tres romances, y omite (tal vez por 
considerarlos obscenos) algunos de los mejores versos de Rosa fresca: 


Rosa fresca, rosa fresca, 
rosa fresca del rosal, 

aqui vengo a que me cuentes 
de mi bien y de mi mal, 
dicen que dormimos juntos, 
ojal4 fuera verdad, 

en caso que verdad fuera 
dambos semos de una edad, 
si ti tienes quince afios 

yo diez y seis nada mds 

y diez y seis no cumplidos 
contigo me he de casar.* 


y la madrina,/ a mi me acompafiardn/ cuatro velas encendidas./ A ti te acom- 
pafiardn/ vestidos de ricos pafios,/ y a mi me acompafiar4/ un hdbito franciscano. / 
A ti te acompafiar4/ tu gente muy divertida,/ a mi me acompafiar4/ la misa muy 
entristecida./ Cuando te sientes a comer,/ ya tendrds puesta la mesa,/ y a mi 
me tendrdés metido/ bajo siete estaos de tierra.’”” Para la mtsica de este romance 
véase: ibid., p. 189, nim. 22. Variantes de este romance se cantan hoy en México. 
Véase la nota nim. 24 en este estudio. 

*Don Ramén explica solamente que ‘en el pueblo de Garciherndndez (Sala- 
manca) los mozos en sus rondas cantan por lo comin coplas sueltas, pero en 
dias sefialados es rigor cantar romances, sobre todo en la vispera de San Juan 
(23 de junio). Se introduce cada romance (monorrimo o no) con varias coplas 
alusivas, entonadas por uno 0 varios mozos, invitando al novio de la obsequiada 
que es quien lo ha de cantar’’ (op. cit., II, 382). 

‘Don Ramén da solamente los cuatro versos iniciales, pero explica que el 
romance “continda con una versién, arreglo del romance la Misa de amor.” 
No creo que don Ramén se refiera aqui a los versos que he afiadido. Para la 
miuisica de este romance véase: Kurt Schindler, Folk Music and Poetry of Spain 
and Portugal (New York, 1941), nim. 493. El romance es cantado por el Secre- 
tario del Ayuntamiento de Villaflores, Salamanca, que era de un pueblo charro 
como Garcihernindez. No hay que confundir este romance con Rosa fresca y 
con amor que se cantaba ya en el siglo XV y que fué publicado’en el capitulo XII del 
Cancionero general de Hernando del Castillo. Ndétese, sin embargo, el parecido 
entre los versos iniciales de los des romances: 


Rosa fresca con amores, Rosa fresea, rosa fresea, 
rosa fresca con amor... rosa fresca del rosal .. . 
Las dos versiones encajan en la charrada de Garciherndndez. 
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Garciherndndez, donde fué recogido el romance Rosa fresca en 1910, 
es un pueblo en tierra de charros, entre Salamanca y Avila; su nombre 
feudal delata sus orfgenes medievales. La tonada con que se canta 
Rosa fresca es una charrada, parecida a la tonada que en el siglo XV se 
cantaba durante la expulsién de los judfos: 


Ea, judios 

a enfardelar 

que mandan los reyes 
que paséis la mar. 


La Ronda de Garcihernéndez, como otras que se cantaban en toda 
Espafia, es una funcién completa, con su principio y su fin formalmente 
establecidos. El romance era la parte principal de este espectdculo, 
como lo era también del variadisimo programa que presentaban los 
juglares. 

En el mundo tradicional el principio y el fin de todas las cosas son 
siempre de cardcter convencional. Parece que al hombre del pueblo le 
cuesta trabajo empezar. Tiene que calentarse, entonar, antes de en- 
trarle de lleno al asunto. La ronda se viene anunciando desde mucho 
antes de llegar a la casa de la dama cortejada. Mientras van llegando 
los mozos cantan: 


Dispierta, clavelina, Dispierta, clavelina, 

vai dispertando, dispierta, rosa, 

que la ronda a tu puerta que le dan a tu amante 
ya va llegando. muerte alevosa. 
Dispierta, clavelina, Si la dama no quiere 
dispierta cielo, que la rondemos’ 

que te traigo la ronda por donde hemos venido 
con un pandero.® nos volveremos. 


Parece que se callan, 
no dicen nada, 

ir echando compafieros 
la bien llegada. 


5 En esta fecha Menéndez Pidal obtuvo este romance de Federico de Onis, 
mi padre (Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., p. 383, nota 46). Afios mds tarde yo también 
lo aprendi de él, y este verano [1957 ] lo cotejé con las notas que él habia tomado 
en 1910. Véase nota 13. 

6 Schindler, op. cit., nim. 106, Ronda de Hoyocasero, tiene versos semejantes : 
“Despierta, clavelina,/ del dulce suefio/ que en la ronda de mozos/ viene tu 
duefio,/ que en la ronda de mozos/ viene tu duefio.” 

7 Otros versos dicen: “Si tus padre no quieren/ que te rondemos/. . . .’ 
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El apelativo, clavelina, es muy divulgado por todo el oeste de Espafia, 
pero noesel inico. En algunas rondas se usan: calandria,* paloma, rosa, 
rosa fresca, toronjil, hierba buena,® etc. 

Los versos introductorios siguen, pero ahora con tonada y forma mé- 
trica distintas. Cada copla es cantada por un mozo diferente. Algunas 
coplas alusivas invitan al novio de la obsequiada a cantar el romance :!° 


Yo te doy mi bien llegada, Las cabrillas van al pino, 

yo que he llegado el primero, no hay galgo que las alcance, 
clavelina del amor galanes que ronddis damas 
cortada en el mes de enero. vai principiando el romance." 
Echote mi bien llegada, El romance se ha de echar 
yo que he llegado el segundo, cortito y garganteado, 
clavelina del amor que lo merece la dama 
cortada en el mes de junio. al son de érgano cantado.” 
Cortada en el mes de junio, El romance se ha de echar 
cortada en los retamales, a pesar de los pesares, 

si tii no fueras hermosa el romance se ha de echar 

no te rondarfan galanes. empiézalo si lo sabes. 


A pesar de los pesares, 
a pesar del mundo entero, 
el romance se ha de echar: 
empiézalo, compafiero. 


Con estos versos termina la parte introductoria de Ja ronda, aunque 
podia ser, y generalmente lo era, mds larga. Ahora le toca cantar el 
romance al mas interesado del grupo, al novio o pretendiente. Ya hemos 
dicho que en esta ronda se solfan cantar por lo menos tres romances. 
El que sigue es el segundo, Ponte de codo en la cama, romance ristico, 
pero de fina sensibilidad. Ledesma en su Cancionero lo llama romance de 
Los enamorados. 


® Schindler, op. cit., nim. 136. 

* Tbid., nim. 176. 

” La misica de estos versos se encuentra en el cancionero de Schindler, nim. 
493. 

11 También dicen: echarle pronto el romance. 

2 Ciertos temas se repiten. Uno de estos es el tema del érgano: “Al son de 
érgano cantado/ no lo vera su belleza,/ que la dama est4 en la cama/ y el érgano 
esté en la iglesia.” 

18 Menéndez Pidal sélo da los primeros cuatro versos de este romance. Déa- 
maso Ledesma recogié este romance en La Granja, dehesa junto a Garcihernandez 
que pertenecia a José de Onis, mi abuelo (Cancionero Salmantino [Madrid, 1907], 
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Ponte de codo en la cama 
dama de cuerpo delgado, y venga el lucero claro. 

te contaré lo que pasa Tu te irds para la cama. 
entre losenamorados. (El primer)“ Yo me iré pan’c4 mis amos, 
El primerito soy yo, y entre tejilla y tejilla 

que paseo tu enrollado. y entre tejado y tejado 

Te encuentro y te digo adids. entro por la puerta grande, 
Td me dirds por lo bajo: (Entra si) sin que me sientan mis amos, 
Entra si quieres entrar, pongo lumbre de corriendo, 
que yo te pondré un tajo, meto los bueyes volando, 

y aqui estaremos los dos, y entre postura y postura 

los dos solitos hablando, mis ojos estén cerrados. 


hasta que sea de dfa, 


El otro, Hermosisima paloma,'* el tercer romance que se canta en 
la Ronda de Garciherndéndez, es de origen mas culto que los dos anteriores. 
Su tono es moralista y su estilo barroco. Se parece al romance cantado 
por Antonio a la Bella Olalla en el capitulo once del Quijote, y es un exce- 
lente ejemplo de como lo culto llegé a identificarse con lo mas ristico del 
pueblo espafiol. 

La tonada con que se cantan los tres romances es idéntica, pero es 
distinta de las usadas en las coplas introductorias y finales de la ronda. 


pags. 169-170). En una carta de mi padre, recibida después de terminado este 
articulo, me dice: “La Granja (Garciherndndez) es nuestra Granja, donde ta 
estuviste de pequefio, y sin duda yo le di el romance a don Damaso, pues él no 
estuvo nunca alli.” 

Ledesma incluye la poesia completa. Ademds de los versos que publicamos 
arriba, el texto del romance sigue asi: ‘Ya llaman a la criada/ ya se levantan mis 
amos/ ya preparan el almuerzo/ que de pronto le almorzamos./ Echo el arado en 
los bueyes/ me voy a labrar el campo/ para empezar a cantar/ surco arriba surco 
abajo./ Cuando me acuerdo de ti/ doy un golpito al arado/ y digo: Dios de los 
cielos/ cudndo se pondré el sol bajo/ cuando llegard el dia/ que juntos vayamos 
ambos/ el padrino y la madrina/ con los demas convidados./ A ti te dirén primero/ 
si me quieres por esposo/ por esposo y por amado./ Ta responderds que si/ con un 
poquito de garbo./ Y a eso de media misa/ que es cuando tocan a santos/ nos 
iremos a ofrecer/ a aquel altar consagrado./ Ya nos echan aquel yugo/ iOh, qué 
yugo tan pesado!/ Ya se ha acabado la misa/ y juntos saldremos dambos/ el 
padrino y la madrina/ y los demas convidados./ Tui te peinards el pelo/ que lo 
tienes despojado./ A la hora de comer/ juntos nos pondremos dambos./ A un 
lado los tus padrinos/ al otro lado tu amado/ y en frente de la tu cara/ tus padres 
y tus hermanos.” 

“ Para que el romance pueda encajar en la melodia hay que repetir el principio 
de cada quinta linea. La melodia es la misma que en Rosa fresca. 

‘8 Que yo sepa, este romance es inédito. Ledesma no lo menciona en su 
Cancionero. 
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Hermos{sima paloma, allf nos esté acusando 
redoma de oro molido, de todos nuestros delitos 
escucha con atencién por ver si puede llevarnos 
que aqui esté tu amante fino a los profundos abismos, 
dandote buenos consejos a donde todo se paga 

con humildad y carifio, con l4grimas y suspiros 
que desea con amor ardiendo en eternas llamas. 
que no dejes el camino Y aqui deja de dormir, 

de la derecha que es recta hermoso ramo de palma, 
para ir al cielo impirio. por ofr una expresién 
Hermosa y diosa Minerva, que es tan clara como el agua, 
taza de plata y anillo deste mundo para el otro, 
de aljofar y de diamante cuando no nos queda nada; 
y de mi sentido archivo. porque apenas espiramos 
Hermosa y blanca paloma nos quieren sacar de casa, 
a quien yo siempre he servido, todo de olor lo apestamos 
con palabras y con obras, y todos de vernos se espantan. 
en todo lo que he podido. De qué nos sirve tener 
Sin perjudicar a nadie, tanto dinero y alhajas 
porque Dios el dia del juicio y también buenos baitiles 
nos tomara estrecha cuenta, de ropas bien adornadas 

y el infernal enemigo si el demonio nos persigue 


con asombrosas hazafias? 


Aqui el novio es interrumpido por otro mozo que corta el romance e 
inicia la parte final de la ronda. La melodia también cambia. Los 
cantores se siguen turnando, cada una canta una copla distina’®: 


Saca, dama, las tijeras, 
las del anillo dorado, 

para cortar el romance 
que te echo tu enamorado. 


16 La musica de estos versos se encuentra en el Cancionero de Schindler, nim. 
493. Estas coplas sueltas son muy numerosas: ‘Al tronco ya estoy unido/ sin 
poder llegar arriba/ compafieros que ronddis/ ir echando despedida./ Yo no soy 
su enamorado/ ni lo he intentado ser/ que si yo rondo a esta dama/ es porque la 
quiero bien./ {Quién ha sido el atrevido/ que mi romance cort6?/ como si fuera 
una daga/ el coraz6én me partiéd./ Atrevido o no atrevido,/ el atrevido fui yo;/ 
viva cien afios la dama/y el galén que la rondé./ Gracias, gracias, compafiero/ 
de lo que me has alabado/ que en el reino de los cielos/ tele pagaré San Pablo./ 
Gracias, gracias, compafiero/ de lo que me alabas tti/ que en el reino de los cielos/ 
te lo pagard Jestis./ Yo te echo mi despedida/ no te la quisiera echar/ con lé- 
grimas de mis ojos/ dejo regadoel portal./ La despedida te doy/ la que no quisiera 
darte/ al despedirme de ti/ el corazén se me parte.”” En Poyales, Avila, se canta: 
‘Alla va la despedida/ en una corona de rosas/ en mi vida he visto yo/ despedida 
mas hermosa./ All4 va una despedida/ en un ramito de palma/ ésta si que es 
despedida/ con el corazén y el alma.” 
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Se despide el novio: 


Yo te doy mi despedida 

la que eché Cristo en el huerto, 

que si te casas con otro 

mafiana tocan a muerto. 
Siguen otros: 

Yo te echo mi despedida, 

la que eché Cristo en el alto, 

gloria al Padre, gloria al Hijo, 

gloria al Espirituisanto. 


Yo te doy la despedida, 
ninguna como la mfa, 

que en el ala del sombrero 
llevo la Virgen Marfa. 


Yo te echo mi despedida, 

la que echan los labradores 
con las coyundas al hombro, 
y adiés, ramito de flores. 


Como buenos espafioles se despiden, pero no se van. El romper es atin 
mas diffcil que el empezar: 


Adiés, conchita de ndcar, 
la mapa que lleva el rio; 
adiés, conchita de ndcar, 
novia de un amigo mfo. 


Adiés, conchita de ndcar, 
adiés, perla del oriente; 
adiés, conchita de ndcar, 
adiés, causa de mi muerte. 


Se van alejando los rondadores. Desde ahora en adelante se usa la 
misma tonada que en los versos iniciales. Existe cierta uniformidad 
entre el principio y el fin de la ronda’: ; 


Una teja me llevo 
de tu tejado 

por irme ya del todo 
desconsolado.'* 


1” Schindler, en su cancionero, nim. 336, cita unos versos muy parecidos a 
éstos. 

18 Para algunas de estas coplas hay parodias, imitaciones burlescas en las que 
se supone que la dama contesta a los romances con versos irénicos. Moza: “Sila 
teja te llevas/ trdimela luego/ que se da una gotera/ donde yo duermo.”’ Mozo: 
“Si se da la gotera/ pon ti la mano/ que la teja no vuelve/ a tu tejado.” 
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Por fin terminan con una copla de tono religioso e irrevocable: 


Yo te echo mi despedida, 

la que eché Cristo en Belén, 
quien nos ha juntado aqui 
nos junte en el cielo, amén. 


Algunas de estas rondas probablemente estaban relacionadas con 
fiestas o dfas sefialados del afio. Menéndez Pidal nos dice que Rosa 
fresca es un romance de amor de los que se cantan la vispera de San Juan. 


Encuentra cierto parentesco entre Rosa fresca y estos romances, tal vez 
por haber encontrado los versos, 


Rosa fresca, rosa fresca, 
rosa fresca del rosal, 


mezclados en alguna variante de la Misa de amor o de algtin otro romance 
identificado con esta noche. Rosa fresca, indudablemente, se cantaba 
en la vispera de San Juan, pues en esta ocasién se solfa rondar con ro- 
mances de amor; pero no hemos podido encontrar nada en este romance, 
ni en los otros dos que forman parte de la misma ronda, que les dé un 
cardcter particular o que les identifique con alguna noche especial. 

A veces, Rosa fresca se entroncaba con otros romances. Yo le he 
oido decir a mi padre que se le solfan afiadir los versos del romance, el 


Mal de amores, hermoso poema pastoral, traido a América por loscharros, 
y que se canta todavia en Nuevo México: 


Si me muriere de amores, 
no me entierren en sagrado, 
entiérrenme en campo verde 
donde no pasten ovejas 

ni ningtin otro ganado, 

con un letrero que diga: 
aqui murié un malhadado, 
no murié de tabardillo 

ni de dolor de costado, 
murié de un dolor de amores 
que le dié desesperado.” 


Existe, también, la posibilidad de que a Rosa fresca se le afiadieran 
versos del romance de ronda, el Romance de amor, recogido por Ledesma 
en Alba de Tormes y publicado en su Cancionero salmantino. Si éste 


1” Arthur Campa cita una variante parecida: “Chiquita, si me muriese/ no me 
entierren en sagrado;/ entiérrenme en el arroyo/ donde me pise el ganado. / 
Que digan !os gachupines:/ Aqui murié un malhadado,/ no murié de tabardillo/ 
ni de dolor de costado,/ murié de dolor de amores/ que le dié desesperado.” 
(Spanish Folk-Poetry in New Mexico [Albuquerque, 1946], pag. 54). 
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fuera el caso (lo cual es probable, aunque no tengamos prueba definitiva 
de ello), Menéndez Pidal tendria razén para decir que Rosa fresca “‘con- 
tinia con una versién, arreglo de la Misa de amor,” pues hay un parecido 
marcado entre las dos poesfas. Por lo menos las dos pertenecen a la 
misma familia de romances.” 


El domingo en la mafiana de tus padres o tus deudos. 
me voy para el cementerio, Td estas atenta a la misa, 
sélo por ver ir a misa yo por mirarte no atiendo, 
la hermosura de tu cuerpo. ti estds atenta al sermén, 
vas pisando canto en canto, yo por mirarte no atiendo. 
por no pisar en el suelo, Entre la Hostia y el Cdliz 
ya miras para el casado, toda te estabas durmiendo. 
ya miras para el soltero. El dia de Santa Cruz, 
Entras por las puertas grandes, dia sefialade era, 

como paloma sin vuelo, yo te tuve en los mis brazos 
entras por las puertas chicas mas de dos horas y media. 
como paloma con ellos. Quién me hubiera a m{ quitado 
Tomas agua bendita que hiciera lo que quisiera, 
solamente con dos dedos, pero al fin no lo hice 

te vas a la sepultura en mf estuvo la prudencia. 


La ronda de Garciherndndez y la ronda de Alba de Tormes tienen 
mucho en comtin. Las dos coinciden en algunos de los versos intro- 
ductorios.*» Se diferencian, sin embargo, en puntos fundamentales. 
En la de Alba de Tormes no hay interrupcién entre las partes introduc- 
torias y el romance. Los versos son corridos, y la tonada (distinta de 
la de los romances de Garciherndndez) es toda de una pieza. Esta ronda 
podia ser cantada por una sola persona, mientras que la de Garciherndn- 
dez, de tonada variada, requeria varios cantores.” 


* Ledesma, op. cit., p. 163-164. Entre las notas que mi padre tomé en 
Garcihernandez, cuando José Garcia Pafiero, uno de los lugarefios, en 1910 le 
dictaba estos romances, hay una que dice: “La dama en misa, mezclado, que 
empieza Rosa fresea. . . .”” Las notas, sin embargo, no incluyen este romance, 
tal vez, porque para esta fecha ya estaba publicado en el Cancionero de Ledesma. 
Suponemos que La dama en misa de Garciherndndez, que falta, y el Romance de 
amor de Alba de Tormes, publicado en el Cancionero de Ledesma, son el mismo 
romance. Claro esté que aunque esto fuera verdad, no podriamos estar seguros 
de que todos los versos coincidian. 

*! Las dos rondas coinciden en algunos de los versos iniciales, pero no en los 
romances: “Si no quiere esta dama/ que la rondemos,/ por donde hemos venido/ 
nos volveremos./ Parece que se calla/ y no dice nada,/ dir echando magitos/ 
la bien llegada;/ por haber sido el primero,/ clavelina colorada,/ cortada en el 
mes de enero”’ (loc. cit.). 

* La miisica de la ronda de Alba de Tormes es muy distinta a la charrada de 
Garciherndndez (ibid., p. 197, nim. 38). 
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E] romance se ha de echar, Tu nariz es afilada, 

al pesar del mundo entero, es nariz de mucho aseo, 

si el romance se ha de echar tu boca, caja de ndcar, 
emprecipio por el pelo. tus dientes, pifiones mesmos. 
Le tienes largo y tendido, Tus pechos no los descubro, 
azabachado de negro, porque siempre estan cubiertos 
tu frente es despaciosa, con un pafizuelo blanco 
parece campo sereno. de la moda de tres cuentos. 
Tus mejillas arqueadas, Delgadita de cintura, 

tus ojos son dos luceros, mano blanca y pie pequefio, 
que a todo el mundo enamoras, todo lo tiene esta dama 

y a mf me matas con ellos. a media de su deseo. 


(Sigue con los versos que incluimos antes) 


Las divergencias entre el Romance de amor y la Misa de amor™ son 
también evidentes. En este primero, como en todos los romances de 
ronda, los versos son dirigidos a la dama cortejada; mientras que en el 
otro los versos son dirigidos a una tercera persona. Nétese, también, 
que el retrato o descripcién de las facciones de la novia en esta primera 
poesia empieza por la cabeza (pelo, frente, mejillas, ojos, nariz, dientes), 
sigue con el cuerpo (pecho, cintura), y termina por los pies. Es una 
descripcién convencional, dentro de las formas tradicionales. El retrato 
en la Misa de amor es todo lo opuesto; empieza por el cuerpo y la indu- 
mentaria de la dama (saya, blusa, manto), y termina por la cabeza 
(boca, cara, ojos), por lo tanto mucho mas original. 


Viste saya sobre saya, en la su boca muy linda 
mantellin de tornasol, lleva un poco de dulzor; 
camisa con oro y perlas en la su cara tan blanca 
bordada en el cabezén un poquito de arrebol, 


y en los sus ojuelos garzos 
lleva un poco de alcohol. 


*8 E] romance aludido dice asi: ‘‘Mafianita de San Juan, / mafianita de primor, / 
cuando damas y galanes/ van a oir misa mayor./ All4 va la mi sefiora,/ entre 
todas la mejor;/ viste saya sobre saya,/ mantellin de tornasol,/ camisa con oro 
y perlas/ bordada en el cabezén./ En la su boca muy linda/ lleva un poco de 
dulzor;/ en la su cara tan blanca,/ un poquito de arrebol,/ y en los sus ojuelos 
garzos/ lleva un poco de alcohol;/ asi entraba por la iglesia/ relumbrando como 
sol./ Las damas mueren de envidia,/ y los galanes de amor./ El que cantaba 
en el coro,/ en el credo se perdié;/ el abad que dice misa,/ ha trocado la licién ;/ 
monacillos que le ayudan,/ no aciertan responder, non,/ por decir amén, amén, / 
decian amor, amor” (Redaccién de Menéndez Pidal, Flor nweva de romances viejos 
[Madrid, 1955], pags. 207-208). 
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Aquf el retrato de la dama es mds estilizado, mds breve y poético que 
en el de la ronda de Alba de Tormes. Ademas, no hay ni una sola Ifnea 
en la Misa de amor que se repita en el otro romance. Los dos coinciden 
en los temas principales: 1) el retrato o sefias de la novia, 2) la dama en 
misa. Pero esto no indica, necesariamente, que Rosa fresca 0 Romance 
de amor sean una copia o un arreglo de la Misa de amor, ni tampoco que 
éste sea de origen mds antiguo que el otro. Si hay algtin contacto entre 
los dos poemas seré a través de una fuente comin, pero que desgraciada- 
mente yo no conozco. Marfa Rosa Lida en su articulo, ‘El romance de 
la misa de amor,” sobre las variantes de este romance, no incluye el 
Romance de amor. El romance de Alba de Tormes se parece a algunos 
de las variantes sefardfes de Oriente inclufdas en este articulo (que por ser 
las mds largas, Marfa Rosa Lida las considera las mds antiguas), pero el 
parecido no es suficiente para poder establecer un contacto definitivo.™ 

Los romances de ronda que aqu{f hemos visto son canciones breves que 
se limitan a una escena 0 situacién dramdtica. Son confesiones amorosas, 
didlogos de amor en los cuales la dama o novia, aunque silenciosa, par- 
ticipa con su presencia. Pertenecen a ese tipo de poesia {ntima en la que 
el amante declara sus amores a una dama que comparte con él sus senti- 
mientos. Por eso, el parecido que existe entre los romances de ronda 
y algunos de los romances dialogados de a principios del siglo XVI: 
Rosafresca, Fontefrida, La bella en misa. Carecen de historia, a no ser 
que ésta se refiera a los amores de los mismos novios que participan en el 
cortejo. La forma métrica de estos romances es irregular. No todos 
son de octasflabos asonantados. Nuestro campo esté limitado, mas 
bien que por la métrica, por el cardcter poético de las composiciones. 

En la provincia de Salamanca, como hemos visto, habia varias rondas 
en las que se cantaban romances. Cada una de éstas tenfa su cardcter 
propio, pero sus versos no eran exclusivos de un pueblo o una regién 
particular. Entre ellas la contaminacién era un fenédmeno corriente. 
Los romances que se cantaban en estas rondas eran de temas variados: 
el dia de las bodas, las sefias de la novia, la dama en misa, el dia que ti 
te cases, los consejos, el mal de amores. Versos semejantes a los que 
hemos citado en este estudio, se cantaban tambfen en Avila.** Por lo 


* Una de las variantes sefardies dice asi: “Una dama muy hermosa,/ que 
otra mejor no hay,/ sayo lleva sobre sayo,/ un jubén de clavedén,/ camisa lleva 
de Holanda,/ sirma y perla el cabezén./ La su frente, reluciente,/ sus cabellos 
briles son./ La nariz, pendolica,/ las sus caras yules son./ La su boca muy 
redonda, / sus dientes perlas son/ la su garganta, delgada,/ sus pechos nares son. / 
El su bel, muy delgado,/ y su boy, selvi boy./ A la entrada de la misa,/ la misa 
se relumbré./ El tafiedor que la vido/ de rodillas se asenté’”’ (Maria Rosa Lida, 
“E] romance de la misa de amor,” RFH, III, 37). 

2 Véase Schindler, op. cit., ntims. 95, 106. 
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tanto, podemos suponer que si los romances de ronda eran frecuentes en 
la provincia de Salamanca lo serfan también en otras regiones de Espafia 
y América. Este tipo de versos risticos parecen haber sido una parte 
integral de la cultura pastoral.2* No en balde se les llama charros a los 
vaqueros de Jalisco en México.?’ 


Esperamos que el habernos llegado la Ronda de Garciherndndez casi 
completa contribuya a definir este género de cancién tradicional, y que 
a la larga ayude a esclarecer la importancia que en tiempos de su floreci- 
miento debié de tener en la cultura hispana. Tiene razén el profesor 
Morley cuando dice que, para entender mejor los romances, debemos 
pasar ahora al estudio de su misica**; pero no por eso hay que suponer 
que el estudio de los romances, como campo de investigacién, esté ago- 
tado. Los romances de ronda (como lo son también, entre otros, los 
romances que se solfan cantar en las alboradas de boda)” son, sin duda, 


uno de los campos, en el gran mundo del romancero, que todavia se 
deberfan estudiar mds a fondo. 


Jost pE Onfs 
University of Colorado 


*6 El tercero de los romances de ronda incluido en Romancero hispdnico, 
Mes de mayo, mes de mayo, es también ristico: ““Mes de mayo, mes de mayo/ mes 
de los fuertes calores,/ cuando los toros son bravos/ los caballos corredores, / 
cuando las cebadas granan,/ los trigos toman colores,/ cuando los enamorados / 
regalan a sus amores” (Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., p. 381). 

27 En México hoy en dia se canta una cancién muy popular que sin duda es 
sacada de uno de estos romances de ronda: “Sé que te vas a casar,/ a mi me lo 
ha dicho el tiempo,/ un mismo dia ser4/ mi muerte y tu casamiento . . . etc.” 
Nétese que estos versos coinciden con los del Romance de enamorados, de Alba 
de Tormes, publicado por Ledesma en su Cancionero salmantino, p. 171, y que 
se incluye en la nota nim. 3 de este estudio. 

288. G. Morley, refiriéndose a Como vive un romance, por Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, Diego Catalan, y Alvaro Galmés, dice: “‘A field that might more profitably 
be investigated with equivalent labor is that of music—the tunes to which ro- 
mances are sung’ (HR, XXIV [1956], 157). 

* Entre otros, estén por estudiar los romances que se cantaban en las al- 
boradas de boda, parecidos a los romances de ronda y a los desafios de América: 
“Aqui me pongo a cantar, / que al pensamiento me vino/ a la puerta de esta novia / 
un romance a lo divino” (Schindler, op. cit., nim. 349). También hay romances 
de boda, que son distintos a los de las alboradas. Véase el romance, A la Virgen 
del Rosario, en el cancionero de Schindler, nim. 107. 
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ON THE LANGUAGE OF UPPER ARAGON (1258-1495): 
| A REVIEW ARTICLE* 


! The 150 documents which make up this slender book were intended 

originally to be Volume II of a collection entitled, Documentos lingitisticos 
de Espafa, the first volume of which, Reino de Castilla, by R. Menéndez 
Pidal, was published in Madrid in 1919 by the Centro de Estudios His- 
téricos. Volume III of this series, which was to be Reino de Leén, has 
never appeared in print. 

The Aragonese documents here published had an unfortunate history, 
with a relatively happy ending. An edition which had actually been 
\ printed by the Imprenta Hernando in Madrid was completely destroyed 

in the bombardment of the capital city during the Spanish Civil War. 
i Only a single copy was saved, and it was this copy from which an offset 
edition was prepared. Also lost during the same war were materials 
collected by Navarro Tomas for sections on the Reino de Navarra, Bajo 
Aragén and the diocese of Segorbe, as well as a rough draft of some 





‘ chapters on the phonology and morphology of mediaeval Aragonese, 
: ithe. a study which was to accompany the documents. 
RF All these documents were located originally in various ecclesiastical 


and municipal archives in the province of Huesca. Navarro Tomas 
in his brief Introduction indicates their provenience : 

“De los ciento cincuenta documentos conservados, sesenta y dos corre- 
sponden a los fondos del Archivo Histérico Nacional, Madrid, y de 
manera principal a las extensas colecciones mondsticas de Santa Cruz 
de Jaca, San Juan de la Pefia, Montearagén, Summo Portu y San Vic- 


ae toridn. Los restantes fueron recogidos en los archivos municipales y 
aA episcopales de Huesca y Jaca y en una excursién por diversos pueblos 
is del Pirineo desde el valle de Ansé a las riberas del Cinca”’ (p. vi.). 

ei The documents were written by more than 70 persons, mostly 
va) notaries, in some 50 different towns, villages, and hamlets of Upper 
fae Aragon. Although the greater part of this collection is made up of 
E 5 formal notarial texts, there are about a dozen consisting of private notes 
i and records of accounts. In general, most of the texts follow a stereo- 
a typed pattern and have to do with payment of taxes, disposition of 
me properties by donation, sale, leasing, exchange, transmission etc., to- 
> gether with testaments, certification of judicial sentences, contractual 
g arrangements, claims and complaints. There are a number, however, 
ng which have some real human interest. 
Ea: Chronologically, the distribution of these 150 documents within the 
i: period covered (1258-1495) is such as to provide excellent coverage. 


*T. Navarro Tomds. Documentos lingiiisticos del Alto Aragén. Syracuse 
University Press, Syracuse, 1957: ix + 231 pages. 
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Most of the years are represented by some document, in many cases there 
being two or more documents for a given year. Where there is a spread 
between successive documents, the average is two or three years, occasion- 
ally five to six years, except for the last seven documents, between which 
the spread is larger. In the analyses which follow, I frequently cite a 
document by number without giving its date. In such cases, to enable 
the reader to assign an approximate date to a document, I offer the 
following figures: documents 1-25 (1258-1273), documents 26-50 (1273- 
1280), documents 51-75 (1281-1299), documents 76-100 (1300-1321), 
documents 101-125 (1325-1369), documents 126-144 (1370-1445), 
documents 145-150 (1464-1495). 

The physical appearance of the book is attractive, the type face clear 
and pleasing, and the printing job excellent. The arrangement of the 
documents on the page and the format, in general, are precisely those of 
the Documentos de Castilla mentioned above. 

It will be noted that, in comparison with Castile, the use of the 
vernacular for the preparation of notarial documents is first evident 
rather late in Upper Aragon. As Navarro Tomas points out in his Intro- 
duction, Latin was used for this purpose until the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and in the case of Jaca, where Catalan replaced Latin after 
about 1250, Aragonese was not used until the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. 

Navarro Tomas offers no general remarks on the method of transcrip- 
tion which he used. In the resolution of abbreviations and in supplying 
letters or words not in the manuscript, he follows conventional practice. 
The fact that all place names, without exception, have a capital letter 
suggests that Professor Navarro does not retain the original capitaliza- 
tion. It is evident, on the other hand, that he has tried to preserve the 
separation of words such as it is in the manuscript. Words having a 
close syntactic relation may be written together : guelotra part, njntoliendo, 
eatodo, enlafin, aquelestado, sieneruargo (sin embargo), enlestado, quent- 
dedes (que ent dedes); or they may be separated arbitrarily: de reytos, in 
fer marero, ena quellyas, de redades (de heredades), e por tagner, en piorado, 
de parten. 

Occasionally, Navarro Tomas calls attention to irregularities in the 
manuscript. In a number of cases unnoted by the editor, however, the 
notary apparently failed to write the cedilla on the ¢ of fianca 57.34 
(document 57, line 34), 66.21, 66.25, 67.13, 67.38, endrecando 146.4, 
comiencan 149.21. Other textual irregularities, apparently overlooked, 
are either less obvious or might well merit at least a sic: enadop 21.22 
(for efiados ?), feesen 32.30 (probably error for fuessen), quarstals 41.25 
(quartals), es 67.21 (se), des 71.19 (dos), etearu 76.59 (encara), deyan 84.24 
(for deuian ?), vergueca 98.20, pedado 128.19 (vedado), seyta 146.48 (feyta), 
feyer 148.27 (seyer). 
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Of existing Aragonese texts, legal, literary or notarial, none is more 
markedly dialectical than these of Navarro Tomas, nor does any text or 
collection combine the qualities of this collection. It is at once highly 
reliable and discriminating, limited to Upper Aragon and covering in 
time two and one-half centuries, and in space a large number of places 
within a single province. 

This collection is, indeed, a dialectologist’s delight. Known Arago- 
nese traits which in many other texts are present only in diluted form, 
as it were, are here found in concentration. This book, therefore, not 
only makes it possible to help complete the history of the Aragonese 
dialect in the mediaeval period, but also to corroborate, reject or to 
revise opinions currently held about some aspects of the dialect. 

In what follows, I treat some features of the dialect which may be 
considered either the most interesting or which offer some problem, and 
on which the documents of Navarro Tomas seem to shed some light. 


ORTHOGRAPHY 


Palatal ‘lv’. I find ten different ways in which the palatal / may be 
represented in these documents. They are, in decreasing order, on the 
basis of the number of documents in which each appears: ll (103), yll (49), 
lly (40), l (28), i (23), We (9), ly (9), yl (6), ill (5), lh (1). Here is an 
example of each: muller, eylla, mellyoria, aquelo, alienar, fillios, vasalyos, 
conseyladament, despuillamos, batalha. Of these spellings, the first three 
are clearly dominant. The spellings yll and lly are in competition with ll 
and also with each other, but yll appears for the first time in 1260 and 
disappears after 1370, whereas lly appears in 1273 and is noted in docu- 
ment 147, year 1473. The spelling lly, moreover, unlike yll, makes a 
forceful appearance and maintains itself vigorously, as judged by its 
frequent predominance, in any given document, over other spellings, 
including ll. Note particularly the following documents: 25, 49, 50, 104, 
112, 119, 128, 129, 130, 131, 139, 141, 142. 

A single | for palatal 1 was common in old Aragonese (XI and XII 
centuries; see Pidal, Origenes) and appears frequently here, roughly in 
30 documents, and exemplified by: ali (frequent), celero, vila, capelan, 
muler, castielo, bielos, etc. 

The spelling li, save in rare exceptions, occurs only once in each of the 
23 documents I have noted it. Of the spellings /li and ly, the latter is 
the more prominent with respect to absolute number of times it is used, 
but it is a spelling which appears late (1341), whereas the dates of lli 
are 1274-1420. The dates of yl are intermediate (1299-1351), whereas 
those of ill, an exclusively early spelling, are 1260-1274. The early 
disappearance of ill in view of the vitality of yll is surprising, but suggests 
that the spelling must have had a strange or foreign look while that with 
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y, either preceding or following UW, did not. In the case of ill, it may be 
significant to point out that except for document 2 (1260), the other 
four documents in which this spelling appears (6, 9, 12, 28) are all by the 
same notary, the spontaneity of whose language is especially striking. 
Finally, I find two unexpected instances, both in the same document, of 
lh: batalha 132.2, molher 132.6. This document, interestingly enough, 
is of indeterminate origin and date. Navarro Tomds places these 
tentatively as Huesca, late fourteenth century. 

The spellings /g and gl, common in old Aragonese of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, have left no trace in these documents. 

If a single / is often used to represent a double ll, the reverse is also 
true, though in only about half as many documents. Examples: Olliva 
4.2 (but Oliva 4.5 and 4.9), hortalles, cassalles, solldos, ciello, pallaura, etc. 

Palatal ‘n’. Like the palatal /, its counterpart the palatal n, is 
represented in a considerable variety of ways, but the distribution of 
these is only very roughly parallel to that of the/. Here are the statistics 
on the basis of the number of documents in which each spelling occurs; 
following each number, I give range in years: nn 86 (1262-1495), ny 60 
(1268-1495), yn 48 (1263-1370), nm 19 (1258-1329), gn' 15 (1266-1361), 
ynn 12 (1260-1317), gny 11 (1275-1349), ni 6 (1274-1435). The figures 
just given, however, present a misleading picture unless they are properly 
interpreted. Several remarks are in order: with reference to nn and ny, 
both spellings have about the same range in years, but the former ap- 
pears more frequently before 1321 (document 100), and the latter is very 
much more predominant after this date. Expressed more precisely, 
before 1321, nn is found in 69 documents and ny in only 24. After 1321, 
however, an almost reverse proportion is observed: 14 nn as against 36 
ny. Moreover, in the later documents, not only is the ny spelling used 
overwhelmingly, but many of the infrequent cases of nn are found in the 
word anno which may be considered a learned spelling. 

In addition to the eight ways of writing palatal n already listed, I 
find ten other spellings, all of which, however, are rare, occurring in only 
one, two or three documents. Because they are so unusual, I list them 
all: nyN, senyor 107 (6 cases), Penynalenque 115.4, senynal 51.42; nny, 
sennyor 75.9, dannyos 147.12; NNI, enpenniendo 91.16; NGN, singnal 
106.37; pyN, jupyno 115.52; N, dofia 10.11, afio 118.7, sefior 150.3; IGN, 
seignor 12.46, 12.52, leignas 28.139, seignoriuo 28.146, seignor 49.6; GYN, 


sigynal 84.37 ; yny,juynyo 101.20; yen, seygnal 103.26; yNn1, seynior 67.22, 
67.24. 


1In this count I exclude the words signo and signal which occur (in about 75 
per cent of the documents) in a stereotyped phrase at the close of each text. I 
treat these and other variants of these later in a separate paragraph. Words 
included here are vigna, enpignado, portagner, etc. 
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At the close of most of the documents, there is a stereotyped phrase 
in which the notary indicates that he has placed his signum. The latter 
is usually rendered in Spanish by the learned words signo or signal. In 
about one-fifth of the cases, however, the forms show popular develop- 
ment. Those occurring more often are: sinnal (used by three different 
notaries), seynal (used by five notaries), signyal (used by four notaries). 
Others, which appear in only one document, are: senynal, senal, seygnal, 
sigynal, senyal, sengnal, and synal (in two documents). 


PHONOLOGY 


6 > ue, ua, uo, o. Stressed Latin short o regularly gives we as in 
Castilian but frequently wa also, and rarely uo. This last dipthong I 
have encountered only in the place name Uosca (3 cases in 2 documents, 
one dated 1258, the other 1270). In earlier centuries, uo is occasionally 
found in the Latin documents of Aragon, but in the Romance period, 
if one can judge by the texts of Navarro Tomas, it seems idle to speak 
any longer of wo as an Aragonese characteristic. 

The variant ua is fairly abundant, but chiefly in a few common words: 
buana (18 documents), uwastro (15), afruanta (14). Besides these, there 
are more than a score of words which appear in only one or two docu- 
ments: abualtas, buanament, bermiylluala, fuant, fuara, fuarza, huast, 
huauos, juaues, luago, luanga, mualas, muarto, muastran, muastras, puade, 
puant, puarta, quantra (also in verb quantra decir), suagra, sualdos, sualta, 
vualta. The word fruayto 59.18 is the only case of a ua before a yod, but 
there is some doubt about the reading in the manuscript. With respect 
to proper names (both personal and geographic), there are quite a few 
examples: Guarga, Anguas, Puarta, Arahuast, Puartholas, Barluanga, 
Buara, Muartos, Cristuaual, etc. 

In some cases, the o does not diphthongize: soltas, font, ortos, joves, 
corda, nouo, grosos. These are exceptional. More frequent are conto, 
affronta, soldos. 

Huesca (also written Uosca, Osca, Uasca) merits special consideration. 
Uosca occurs in two documents, and the dates of first and last appearance 
are 1258-1270; Osca (26 documents) with dates 1264-1307; Uasca (11) 
1268-1321; Uesca (26) 1272-1373. It is interesting to note that the 
earlier a given form appears, the sooner it is regarded as archaic and 
hence no longer used. So that the order of obsolescence is: Uosca, Osca, 
Uasca. It may be significant, moreover, that Uesca is the latest to ap- 
pear (1272). Prior to this date, there are eight documents in which this 
place name occurs at least once (often several times), and in none of these 
is it Uesca. Even after Uesca is introduced, it takes half a century to 
rout Uasca completely. 

E > ie, ia. As in the case of o, stressed short e in Aragonese diph- 
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thongizes in more than one way: ie and ia. The former, however, is 
overwhelmingly the rule. Words with ia do not appear in more than a 
dozen and a half documents, in years ranging from 1268-1344, after 
which I note no instances. It is interesting, however, that Canbriellya 
142.21 (year 1441) was first clearly written Canbriallya, and then changed 
by the scribe. The variant ia is found in more than a score of words. 
Because of the relative rarity of this diphthong, I give all the cases I 
noted. Common nouns: bian 46.28, 64.6, 64.8, bianes 39.16, 39.33, 
capialla 12.39, ciarta 99.4, diatz (many cases in document 28 in numerals 
like diatz e seten), diaz 112.22, 112.23, faciando 62.21, fiasta 46.10, fonda- 
miantos 99.14, manifiasta 40.1, manteniando 12.38, meylloramiantos 64.16, 
mylloramiang 99.13, niata 40.12, nouiambre 20.43, 37.22, ouiasse 32.10, 
pertiniang 99.13, piadra 99.13, recebiaron 67.49, setianbre 39.37, 46.10, 
sianpre 62.4, sosteniando 12.39, teniant lugar 67.57, tianpo 39.15; 62.6, 
26, 30; 101.4, 10. There is one case of an atonic ie (coming from an 
original IE in Latin) becoming ia possibly by analogy, or by assimilation 
to a following a: alianar 64.14. Proper nouns: Quicenjalla 40.9, Pero Na- 
bialla 46.24, Torrecialla 64.9, Canbriallya 142.21 (cf. above). 

Preservation of intervocalic Pp, T, K. In mediaeval Aragonese, as 
contrasted with Castilian, one of the striking features is the number of 
words which retain the unvoiced occlusive in intervocalic position. 
Within the dialect itself, however, these words represent only a drop in 
the bucket. Preservation is seen in infrequent words like ciutadanos, 
ciutat, sabato, populata (for poblada), lecos (in the phrase clerigos & lecos), 
capanna 64.8 (but cabanna 7 cases), entratas, exitas, moneta, paretes, vites, 
etc. Other words may be solitary instances: secunt (document 57), 
sequir (22), trico (17), njcuna (17), locar (8), and some others.? 

As we noted in the preceding paragraph, Aragonese, although showing 
a popular tendency toward preservation of the intervocalic p, t, k, follows 
the Castilian, as a rule, in the direction of sonorization. There are even 
a number of instances in which voicing takes place where modern Cas- 
tilian has an unvoiced consonant: ¢abatero 97.23, but ¢apataria 48.15, 
certefigados 103.7, roba 139 (several cases), but ropa 140.6, 9 (by the same 
notary), publigo (dozens of cases), habidantes 124.14, 131.12, habidant 
131.8 (perhaps the only cases), trebudo (very frequent), cridos (gritos), 
cridé, cridando (all in 145). Such differences with Castilian may perhaps 
be explained as due, in some cases, to hypercorrection, and in other cases, 
to the fact that modern Castilian has sometimes replaced an original 
popular (voiced) form by a learned (unvoiced) form. Note also the 
following cases of occlusive plus r or |: lebroso (in at least 6 documents), 
la glerecia 110, sagristan (numerous cases), also sagristia and sagrament. 


? Observations with respect to this feature are intended to be merely sugges- 
tive, since my notes are representative rather than exhaustive. 
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On the other hand, a voiced consonant becomes voiceless by hyper- 
correction in estaplesco 97.4, estaplimos 96.28, and in oblicamos 103.25. 
Catalan influence may be responsible for forms like jutgamos and jutgando, 
as well as for colpes 145.22, 44. 

I note esplungas (speLUNCA) 112.30 which may be the only example 
of nk > ng in the book. 

ns> ss. Assimilation is the rule: mesura, mesurasen, mostrades, 
mester, recossirando, respusso, Costantin, cossegyr, costituydo, costupne, 
traslat, etc., although the form with n may also be found among some of 
these: monstro, consiradas, translat, etc. Also, there are some isolated 
cases in which the ns is preserved: defension, reponsero, encenseros, des- 
pensa, and the frequently appearing conssello. 

This tendency toward assimilation is also seen in the case of rs: 
pessona (in at least four documents), pessonalment (at least two docu- 
ments), doso 93.8 and numerous examples of yuso (DEORSUM) and suso 
(SURSUM). 

MB > m. This is the regular Aragonese development, which occurs 
only in the following examples, of which there are many cases: camiomos, 
camjamos, camio (noun), entramos, amas. The only exceptions are, 
curiously enough, in the second and in the last document: cambio 2.2, 
2.12 which vacillates with camjo; and canbiado 150.27 in which Castilian 
influence is to be expected. An isolated exception is palombar 15.13. 
Possibly it is worth while to point out that both cambio and palombar 
occur in texts prepared in Montearagén. 

np > nn. This takes place in two cases only: spuenna 16.9, 16.11, 
but espuendas 104.71, and espondaleros (without exception), at least 11 
cases in 8 documents. 

A+x>az. The only cases I noted are: madaza 138.20 and 
138.21. 

mM’N > mpn. Do these documents throw any light on the epenthetic 
p? There appear to be almost as many cases without the p as with it. 
Examples without p: costumnado, costumne, femna (even femenas and 
femanas, one case each), custumado. The forms with p (costumpnoron, 
nompne, adempna, costumpnado, fempna, etc.) often have the preceding 
nasal (m or n) missing: acostupnado, costupne (even costubnado 72.8), 
dopna, Adepna, nopnado, nopne, arapne and one case of opnes (omnes) 
112.3. The words with inserted p are limited to the aforementioned 
ones, with their derivatives and variant spellings. The group mnor mpn 
is replaced, with rare exceptions, by the Castilian forms beginning with 
1363 (document 124): nombre, aranbre, acostumbra, fambre, etc. 

There has been some question as to the phonetic value, if any, of 
epenthetic p; and if it had phonetic value, when did it cease to have and 
become merely a graphic symbol? Without presuming to answer any 
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of these questions, let me make some observations from what I find in this 
collection of documents: 1) There are some clear cases where the p may 
be assumed to have no phonetic value: jupyno (junio) 115.52; transumpto 
139.27 (but trasunto 139.25). This last example, although not a case of 
epenthesis, is of interest since it offers an excellent instance of the learned 
and popular development of this word. In transumpto, note also the 
preservation of n in the group ns. 2) There seems to be confusion be- 
tween n and m before b or p, for there are many cases of nm where m 
should be written: tienpo, sienpre, ensenble, etc. I suppose it must be 
assumed that this m was really pronounced m. 3) Since we find several 
ways of writing the same word, with or without p, and with or without 
nasal, this could suggest either some difference in pronunciation between 
speakers or merely confusion in the writing, or both. Note the following 
variations: costupne, costumne, costunpnado, acostumpnado, even cos- 
tumado. 4) It is disconcerting, for example, to find a word like opnes (a 
unique instance) 112.3, and in the same document omnes and onmes. 


MoRPHOLOGY AND SYNTAX 


Inde. Manuel Alvar in El dialecto aragonés (Madrid, 1953), p. 296, 
says: “En la edad media, ende es la forma mas frecuente; las apécopes 
end y ent son raras; tampoco abundan mucho en y de; ne tiene ‘cierta 
extensién.’”’ In the light of the distribution of this particle in the 
documents of Navarro Tomas, this statement will have to be radically 
modified. Here are the results (in descending order, by number of 
documents, not cases) of a fairly complete tabulation: en 46 cases in 30 
documents, ne 11 cases in 9 documents, ende 12 cases in 7 documents, 
ent 13 cases in 6 documents, ’nde, ’nd 7 cases in 6 documents, end 5 cases 
in 5 documents, in one case only. One can see that except for en and in, 
the other variants occur roughly with about the same frequency. 

Ren, res. Ren is about three times as frequent as res: 14 cases in 12 
documents as against 4 cases in 4 documents. The relative infrequency 
of this negative particle may suggest that its use in Aragonese is not 
typical. There is no case of any derivative of the Latin PUNCTUM 
(pont, pon) used as a negative. 

Diphthongization of ‘e’ in Est, ERAM, etc. In Aragonese, both modern 
and mediaeval, it is common to find that the e of Latin es, est, ERAM, 
ERAS, ERAT diphthongizes. This is a well established Aragonese trait, 
but contrary to what may be supposed, these documents seem to show 
that the non-diphthongized forms, es, era, eran are somewhat preferred 
over the forms with diphthong, yes, ye, yera, etc. This is observed even 
in the earliest documents of this collection. In fact, in the first nine 
documents, each of which has at least one instance of the forms in ques- 
tion, there are 12 cases without diphthong and only one with diphthong. 
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Nor can I detect any evolution or trend from the first document to 
the last. In some documents the form without diphthong is used 
exclusively, the most striking example being number 28, with 23 cases of 
es. In other documents, notably 27 and 76, yes is used exclusively, with 
7 and 8 cases respectively. Out of about 85 documents in which there 
are two or more instances of the verb in question, I note vacillation 
between the two types in only 23 documents. This suggests that there 
is a tendency for the notary to prefer the one or the other rather than mix 
them. Even in the documents where there is vacillation, the tendency — 
is to prefer one form over the other. An extreme example is document 
113 with 11 yes, 1 yera, 2 yeran and 2 es. In one document (16), there 
is vacillation between three forms hye, yes, and es, all used in the same 
way. 

Some students of Aragonese may be surprised to find that these 
documents contain so few cases of ye (3 sg.). I have found only 13 
instances, distributed over 8 documents ranging from 1-104 (1258- 
1329). It may be interesting that one document (73) contains 5 of these 
ye, which compete, moreover, with 4 yes: El primer campo ye en le ribera 
(line 27); el tercer campo . . . yes a Lascoba (line 31). 

I note only one instance of yes (2 sg.) 133.7, and in the same line 
yeras; also a solitary instance of ys (3 sg.) 120.31. In the imperfect, era 
occurs about twice as often as yera, and eran slightly more often than 
yeran. I find only one instance of yerades (2 pl.) 85.17. 

Imperfect in -b-. According to data collected by Kuhn (1933) and 
more recently by Alvar (1951), imperfects in b (comeba, reiba) for the -er 
and -ir conjugations, are heard in a large part of Upper Aragon. As far 
as the mediaeval period is concerned, Alvar offers only a single example, 
that of eua (habia) occurring in the anonymous Aragonese poem Razén de 
Amor (early thirteenth century). Given this scarcity, the six cases I have 
noted in the book of Navarro Tomdsare especially welcome : requertua 87.10, 
exiuan 87.26, obediua 93.19, feua (hacia) 130.36, feuan 130.67, menoniuan 
142.62 in the sentence, Item, yes condicion que si por ventura las ouellyas, 
por guerra o por mortaldat se menoniuan, que menonescan pora todos. . . . 

Whether this 6 is etymological or analogical in origin has been a 
matter of controversy. The problem is studied by M. Alvar in an article 
(“El imperfecto iba en espafiol,” Homenaje a Kriiger, I, 41-45) in which 
he concludes, virtually on the basis of one case (eua), that either position 
is possible. If we examine the cases that have been cited in the preceding 
paragraph, it will be noted that the first one does not appear until 
document 87, that is, not until the rather late year of 1306. This fact 
would incline one to favor the analogical theory as the correct one. 
At the same time, it must be remembered that the use of the imperfect 
tense is infrequently called for in the type of text our collection provides, 
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so that the total number of imperfects of any kind would be small. 
Hence the late appearance of 6 loses some of its force as an argument 
for the analogical origin. However, even if we do not utilize this argu- 
ment at all, a good case can still be made for the analogy position on the 
strength of two of the instances cited, fewa and feuan: fe (3 sg. present) 
occurring in these texts, must itself be due to analogy with femos and 
feites (FAC’TIS), and fewa would seem to be analogical with -ar verbs 
since it cannot be expected to come from FACEBAT. This argument, 
moreover, is not necessarily in contradiction with the early appearance 
of an etymologically derived eua < (HAB)EBAT, since the verb 
HABERE is quite exceptional in its development. In other words, eua 
can be etymological, and requeriua, exiua, feua etc. can be analogical. 

Perfect in -oron and -on. With respect to the verb conjugations, of 
considerable interest is the present perfect indicative. As early as 1909, 
Navarro Tomas, using at least some of the documents included in his new 
book, made an excellent study of the perfect tense of verbs in -ar in old 
Aragonese (Revue de Dialectologie Romane, I [1909], 110-121). He 
finds that the ending -oron “‘es el vulgarismo mds frecuente en escrituras 
y textos aragoneses”’ (p. 113). This is clearly seen in these documents 
which may be classed as “literary” texts prepared as official documents, 
with the exception, however, of the last fifteen of them. The latter 
consist of private or personal miscellaneous notes the language of which 
is, as may be expected, less deliberate than in the case of formal texts. 
It is only in these more personal writings that the -oron ending abounds. 
In the others, there are merely scattered cases of -oron, the earliest 
(atorgoron) occurring in 1268. The rarity of this ending in these public 
texts can be accounted for, in part, by the fact that the notary made a 
conscious effort to exclude -oron. Navarro Tomas points out that in two 
cases, demandaron 102.37 and atorgamos 122.8, the notary had at first 
written demandoron and atorgomos and then changed these. 

Analogous to -oron for the -ar conjugation, I note isolated cases of 
-on for the -er and -ir conjugations: dizon, figon, prison, quison and 
mison. Does this mean that -on and -oron were not mixed? Perhaps, 
but this separation of function no longer holds in the more spontaneously 
written documents I referred to above, for beginning with document 141 
(year 1441), we find, on the one hand: fizioron, requirioron, dioron, fazi- 
oron, stioron, metioron, etc., and liuron (also liuroron), coston (also 
costoron) on the other. 

With specific reference to -oron, there is no doubt that in this book 
it represents a ‘‘vulgar’’ rather than a “‘literary’’ form, but there may be 
some question as to whether it was regarded as such in an earlier period. 
Regarding Romance texts, those prior to 1258 (date of the first document 
of this collection) are few, and are not helpful for our purpose. There 
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is, however, one text which has considerable linguistic interest. I refer 
to my own study (to be published in 1960 by the Archivo de Filologia 
Aragonesa) of the “Liber regum” of the Cronicén villarense (ca. 1200), 
in which -oron actually predominates over -aron in -ar verbs. The most 
striking cases are these: lewantaron (1 case), lewantoron (4 cases) ; mataron 
(3 cases), matoron (10 cases); soterraron (2 cases), soterroron (17 cases). 

The abundance of -oron in a text of the beginning of the thirteenth 
century suggests that it was already firmly established and must have 
been in use for some time. An isolated example of -oron appears nearly 
a century and a half earlier in one of the Latin documents of Aragon 
studied by Menéndez Pidal: comparoron 1062 (2 cases). In addition 
to these, there are two cases of the same verb in the Cartulario visigético 
(ca. 1082) published by Gili Gaya (‘‘Manifestaciones del romance en 
documentos oscenses anteriores al siglo XIII,’”’ Homenaje a Menéndez 
Pidal, II [1925], 99-119). 

The fact, then, that in an early Aragonese text, which must be re- 
garded as “literary,” -oron predominates over -aron argues that, at that 
time, -oron was considered “respectable.”’ By the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, however, judging by this collection of Navarro Tomas 
and by other texts, -oron had lost its respectability and is not acceptable 
as a “literary” form. 

As to the origin of -oron, it is usually said to be analogical (with the 
third singular preterite) rather than etymological. Gili Gaya, however, 
in the article mentioned above, implies that it is etymological since a 
becomes o because of “la atraccién de una wu de la sflaba siguiente . . .” 
(p. 105). Thus the development would be: comMPARAVERUNT > COM- 
PARARUNT > comparoron, or perhaps COMPARAV(E)RUNT > -AURUNT 

>-oron. The early appearance of comparoron, it seems to me, strength- 
ens the etymological argument. Also the fact that -oron is not limited 
to Aragon but is found in mediaeval Leonese. 

Qui, que. The documents of Navarro Tomas, even long before they 
were published, were used, at least in part, as a basis for research by three 
investigators that I know of : Navarro Tomas himself, for the article 
mentioned above, Menéndez Pidal, who cites the Documentos in his 
Origenes as the source of some of his materials, and Alfonso Par, who used 
the documents to study the relative frequency of gui and que (in nomina- 
tive case) in Aragonese (a study comprising the third and last section 
of an article, “Qui y que en la peninsula ibérica,”” RFE, XVI [1929] and 
XVIII [1931]). I mention this here in order to raise a question with 
reference to Par’s article in which he concludes that qui is not used with 
a feminine antecedent nor with a masculine thing as antecedent. He 
does, in fact, find 13 such cases but he rejects them all in view of “las 
reservas de escritura e interpretacién que ya formulé”’ (RFE, XVIII 
[1931], 227). 
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I merely desire to suggest that Par may not be justified in thus 
disposing of the exceptions and oversimplifying the history of qui and 
que. Par tends somewhat to want to force the data to fit a preconceived 
conclusion. Again may I refer to the Liber regum already mentioned 
in which I find that, with rare exceptions, qui is used exclusively for the 
nominative case, no matter what the gender of the antecedent may be. 
Furthermore, when the antecedent is a masculine person, Par finds that 
qui and que are used in about the same proportion in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This should be compared with the Liber regum in which qui is 
used exclusively in this case (45 instances). 

Declension of indeclinable adjectives. The declension of adjectives 
having a single gender is frequently cited as Aragonese. Findings in this 
book would suggest the contrary. I list all the cases I have noted: 
firmament 27.27, 34.40 (but firmement 58.34, 76.66, etc.), fermament 108.3, 
vesiblament 132.9, griso 135.44, 142.32, grisa 142.32. With respect to 
these instances, the following observations are of interest: the two cases of 
firmament just cited occur in documents written by the same notary. 
Fermament is in a document the language of which is virtually Catalan, 
and, in my opinion, could well have been omitted from this collection; 
vesiblament is in a document of unknown origin. The cases of griso and 
grisa are in documents prepared in Jaca, an area where Catalan influence 
was greater than in Huesca, for example, or in other towns represented 
in this collection. 

‘Lo’ as definite article. Lo may be used as a masculine singular article: 
lo dia, lo palacio, lo oficio. My estimate is that this use of lo is not found 
in more than about 15 documents, and even in these only exceptionally. 

Preposition plus ‘tu’. After a preposition (a, de, entre, por, con), the 
second person singular pronoun is invariably tu. I have noted cases in 
six documents: 23, 25, 35, 118, 122, 133. 


CATALAN TRAITS IN ARAGONESE 


-TC, -TZ for -des. (With reference to verbs only.) This spelling 
(pagaret¢, det¢, ayatc, queretz, tiengatz, posiatz) seems to occur in very few 
documents. It is most abundant in three texts by the same notary, 
prepared in Huesca. The overwhelming majority of verbs have -des for 
the vosotros form. After 1277 (document 42), I believe there are only 
isolated instances of this Catalan type of ending. 

Formation of plural. The rule for the formation of the plural is like 
that of Castilian, but Catalan influence is evident in the dropping of the 
final unstressed vowel and in other types of syncope: cabegals, afronta- 
cions, capellans, quartals, molins, hortals, lincgols, als (a los), baldaquins, 
ete. in which ane oroisabsent. Some of these also occur in the full form. 
Other syncopes are: logas (alternating with logares), linas (linares), 








gal ‘ 
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cannamas (cannamares), comprados, vendedos, procurados in which -os 
is a syncope for -ores. The four last named words are quite exceptional. 
My impression is, on the basis of the cases occurring in these documents, 
that this type of plural cannot be considered an Aragonese trait. 

Apocope of -o. The Catalan trait which is perhaps the most preva- 
lent in this collection is that of apocope of final o in masculine nouns, 
but even this feature is relatively rare, except for certain almost ubiqui- 
tous words like conuent (alternating with conuento) and testament. Ex- 
cept for testament, words in -ment or -mient apocopate only exceptionally : 
instrument, vestiment, sagrament, but mandamiento, atorgamiento, obliga- 
miento, retinimiento, etc. The words traslat and cens, and possibly 
termen, are frequent but the following are not: marit, cellarer, engeyn, 
apostelic, destin, titol, argent, spitaler, etc. Notario is sometimes written 
notart. 

Lur, lures, luer, lueres. The use of lur (Eng. ‘their’) appears to be 
consistent enough to be regarded as a definite Aragonese characteristic. 
I have noted instances in 12 documents (32 cases), all before 1300. In 
three documents there is some vacillation between lur and the Castilian 
form su which is used exclusively in these documents after 1300: con sos 
entradas & lures exidas, & con todos lures dreytos & lures pertinencias 
20.15; similarly in document 33: lures (line 33 and 42), lueres (line 34, 
43, 51), lwer (line 45), lur (line 45 and 46), but sos (line 31); finally in 
document 55: lur (line 19, 71) and lures (4 cases), but sus (line 26). The 
etymon of this morpheme (ILLORUM) is suggested by the early form 
ellur 3.11, 3.18. Apart from these cases of vacillation mentioned, a spot 
check shows that before 1300, so replaces /ur in at least one other docu- 
ment: con sos entradas & con sos exidas & con todos sos dreytos . . . que 
an ... las ditas casas 18.14. This latter case, however, that is, the 
substitution of so for lur before 1300 strikes me as being exceptional. 
If the number of cases of lur seems small, in view of my statement that 
it is the form regularly used before 1300, it must be remembered that a 
morpheme referring to more than one possessor is only infrequently 
required in these texts. 

This review has sought merely to re-examine some of the features of 
the Aragonese dialect as manifested in these documents. There is a 
wealth of material here yet to be studied. So far, I have not mentioned 
the vocabulary, which offers many special problems. It would be inter- 
esting, for example, to determine to what extent there is a correspondence 
between Aragonese and Catalan and to ascertain the degree of Catalan 
influence in Upper Aragon. Here are some words to start with: apres, 
encara, ensemble, tantost, de volenter, donca; juge, vispe, previlege, canonge, 
peatge, pontage; frau, seu, roure, wegada, paper; capleuar, trobar. Note 
that of these, encara and ensemble are very widely used in our texts. 
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A more general study of the vocabulary would also be fruitful, for the 
range in this volume strikes me as being considerable, although, to be 
sure, there is a hard core of recurring words and rubber-stamp notarial 
phrases. 

Professor Navarro Tomas is to be very warmly congratulated for 
having made an enduring contribution to Aragonese dialectology and 
for having given us a book which is a worthy companion to the Docu- 
mentos de Castilla of Menéndez Pidal. 


Louis CooPpER 
West Virginia State College 
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REVIEWS 


De los siglos oscuros al de oro. (Notas y articulos a través de 700 afios de 
letras espafiolas.) By Ddmaso Alonso. (Biblioteca Romdnica His- 
pdnica. Estudios y Ensayos, 37.) Editorial Gredos, Madrid, 1958: 
275 pages. 

The articles here presented were composed over a period of thirty 
years. Some have been revised for the present volume, others appear 
for the first time. Most were issued “en diversas publicaciones’”’ which 
the author chooses, for the most part, not to specify... The method of 
approaching the subject of each study in a different way—‘‘de intuicién 
en cada caso concreto”—is characteristic of Sr. Alonso’s approach to 
literary problems. The book is interesting for its announcements: 
Garcia Gémez has an unpublished study on the jarchas which contains 
“noticias sensacionales’” (33-34); the second volume of Sr. Alonso’s 
La tragicomedia de Don Duardos (vol. I, 1942) is in press (147). Don 
D4maso is preparing a study on the Primaleén (147) and has apparently 
completed a work entitled Espafia y la novela (229). 

In most of the book it is apparent that the author is writing for the 
non-specialist, and he so states on p. 42, yet specialists can say of him, 
as he does of Ortega y Gasset (24), that his ideas “siempre merecen lenta 
meditacién y reverente respeto.”” The table of contents is arranged by 
centuries: Xth to XVIth. It also furnishes a summary of each of the 
articles. For the Xth there is ‘El primer vagido de nuestra lengua. 
(Sobre el primer brevisimo texto escrito en lengua espafiola, que es una 
oracién).”” For the XIth: “Notas inconexas sobre El collar de la paloma”’ ; 
an article on the jarchas; and a 9-page note on the ‘‘Hallazgo de la ‘Nota 
Emilianense’ ” (cf. HR, XXIV, 79-81). For the XIIth: notes on Guar- 
ner’s modern version of the Cid, on the Spanish edition of Don Ramén’s 
La epopeya castellana a través de la lit. esp., and on E. Galvarriato’s 
translation of André Mary’s Tristén. For the XIIIth: “Berceo y los 
topot.”” For the XIVth: “La bella de Juan Ruiz, todo problemas.” 


1 The reviewer does not undertake to identify them. Some of the articles 
will be recognized at once. An occasional item bears some such designation as 
“Apuntes de una clase.” Some are dated: pp. 191, 217. With a pleasant incon- 
sistency Sr. Alonso sometimes does state the source: pp. 29, 34, 148, 183, 192, 
219, 226. 

? Enrique Anderson Imbert, La critica literaria contempordnea (Buenos Aires, 
1957), p. 18, n. 8, says that it would be interesting “que alguien ordenara un pano- 
rama de las teorias literarias de . . . Daémaso Alonso.” 
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Arabic elements in the pattern of ideal feminine beauty are evidently 
present, but it seems hazardous to declare that the formula of the Arts 
poétiques is absent. Its presence is suggested by the lines Puna de aver 
muger que la veas sin camisa, / que la talla del cuerpo te dird esto a guisa. 
(I do not accept the emendation to esto aguisa, i.e. haz esto.) We have to 
do here with a conventional trait of the stereotyped literary portrait of a 
beautiful woman. From the Middle Ages to Cervantes and beyond, it 
was customary to refer (with arriére pensée) to the hidden parts of the 
female form, which could be inferred by analogy with the visible ones 
(a sort of “argument from design’’). I interpret: ‘““Esfuérzate por tener 
una mujer que no ofenda tu vista estando desnuda. La perfecccién del 
talle del cuerpo (en sus partes visibles) te permitird juzgar de lo que no has 
de ver sino después de haber logrado la entrega de la bella.” The article 
on Maria Brey’s modern version of the Libro de buen amor perhaps goes 
too far in saying that the Prologue to this modernization “‘tiene todo lo 
que es esencial saber sobre Juan Ruiz y su libro” (103). The next article 
opposes to Juan Ruiz’s “moralidad [de] chocarreria” (108) the deadly 
serious account, in the Miseria de omne, of the plight of the vassal who 
must provide food and lodging for his sefior, his horse, and his dogs, and 
sacrifice a hen to his hawk. “Tres poetas en desamparo”’ is a well- 
known essay of 1939, available in the author’s Ensayos sobre poesia 
espafiola (1944). Of the two essays dealing with the X Vth century, one 
is on the “emocién de la poesia navidefia de Fr. Ambrosio Montesino, 
G. Vicente, y Lope de Vega’’; the other analyzes the Archpriest of 
Talavera’s skill in realistic dialogue (cf. Menéndez Pidal’s denial of this 
skill in Antol. de prosistas castellanos [Madrid, 1920], p. 50). For the 
XVIth century: ‘Tres procesos de dramatizacién”’ (transference of plot 
from chronicle to drama in Fuente Ovejuna, El Caballero de Olmedo, Don 
Duardos). Three short articles deal with Gil Vicente, another studies 
dramatic realism in Juan Fernandez de Heredia. ‘“Elogio del hende- 
casilabo”’ helps to make clear the revolutionary effect of its introduction 
into Spain. In “Garcilaso, Ronsard, Géngora” the author ventures 
to state that “entre el uno y los dos [esté ] todo el contraste entre Renaci- 
miento y Barroquismo” (185). The same contrast appears in ‘“‘Prima- 
vera del Mito.’’ Two articles deal with erasmismo. Noteworthy are 
the five pages on “El realismo en el Lazarillo’’—‘“realismo méagico.”’ 
The two remaining articles, ‘“Notas sobre Fray Luis y la poesia rena- 
centista” and ‘“‘La caza de amor es de altanerfa’’ are available in Ensayos 
sobre poesia espafiola (1944) and BRAE, XXVI (1947). The latter has 
a Nota final which brings it up to date. 


Otis H. GREEN 


University of Pennsylvania 
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Poesia espafiola: Estudios y textos (siglos XV al XX.) Edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary by Diego Marin. Antologias Studium, Edi- 
ciones de Andrea, México, 1958: 500 pages. 


In view of the existence of the Heath-Harrap Anthology of Spanish 
Poetry, edited by Janet Perry and first published in Great Britain in 
1953, it is not quite accurate to describe Lira espafiola (the original 
title of this work: 1954) as “‘el primer esfuerzo logrado por revelar el 
genio poético espafiol a un ptblico anglosajén.’”’ However, the intro- 
ductions to individual poets, and the English notes and vocabulary do 
partially justify the statement, since they add much useful background 
material which is absent from Miss Perry’s compilation. Dr. Marin’s 
revised work expands the excellent features of his Lira espajiola, and has 
new chapters on Lope de Vega and Quevedo. It is slightly unfortunate 
that the notes on the introductions to individual authors are printed 
separately at the end of each introduction, while the notes on the texts 
are in a separate section at the end of the book; the arrangement of the 
bibliography could also be simplified to advantage. 

In a Spanish critic, a willingness to admit that ‘al acercarnos a la 
masa ingente de versos escritos en espafiol, advertimos pronto que no 
es oro todo lo que reluce, ni poesia todo lo que esta en verso,” is refresh- 
ingly rare; and the novelty of the approach is sustained when we read 
that, despite the much-vaunted Spanish individualism, objectivity is one 
of the outstanding features of Spanish poetry. Dr. Marin transforms 
a commonplace when he substitutes idealizacién de la realidad and the 
desire to capture the sentido trascendente y eterno de la realidad for realism 
as further characteristics of Spanish poetry and of Spanish art in general. 
His vision of the development of poetry as a series of attempts to re- 
establish contact with reality, lost through facility or artificiality, shows 
a feeling for the inward significance of poetic composition which is rare 
in the anthologist or historian of literature, usually more concerned with 
the way in which poetry fits into a pattern often dictated by nonpoetic 
factors. The concise and lucid exposition of metrical and stylistic 
resources further emphasises the function of poetry (crear una visién de la 
vida) rather than its history. Unfortunately, in his introductions to 
individual poets Dr. Marin is not quite so free from the preoccupation 
with schools and movements so beloved of the literary historian. 

The selection of poems is limited to the work of fifteen poets, preceded 
by some romances. The introductions to the sections are for the most 
part fair and objective summaries of scholarly researches, generally 
up to date. The older texts are judiciously modernised, and all are 
clearly and attractively set out in what is one of the most satisfactory 


textbook anthologies so far available. 
C. A. JonEs 


Oxford University 
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El mundo del Quijote. Por Richard L. Predmore. Insula, Madrid, 1958: 
169 pags. 


En este breve pero enjundioso volumen el profesor Predmore se 
lanza a la gran aventura reservada al hispanista: el reconocimiento y 
descripcién del mundo quijotesco. Por cierto que no es ésta su primera 
exploracién, pues contébamos ya con un par de excelentes articulos que 
con ciertas modificaciones ha incorporado en su nuevo trabajo.'! La 
intencién de éste es presentar “una visién orgdnica del Quijote’’ (p. 10), 
teniendo en cuenta “todo cuanto metié Cervantes en su mundo novel- 
esco” (p. 9). Predmore, sin embargo, reconoce la enormidad de tal 
tarea, y se decide por una presentacién selectiva del problema. Lo 
que tenemos entre manos es, pues, un estudio de ciertos aspectos del 
mundo quijotesco y no lo que promete el titulo. 

El libro nos brinda seis calas en el mundo del Quijote bajo las siguien- 
tes ribricas: “La literatura y la vida’”’ (capitulo I), ‘‘Las aventuras” (II), 
“El encantamiento” (III), “La realidad” (IV), “Las ilusiones” (V) y 
“La locura y el desenloquecer de don Quijote” (VI). En cada uno de 
estos apartados el critico trata de ir al fondo de la cuestién en lo que a 
ideologia se refiere, si bien el éxito de sus esfuerzos no es uniforme, segtin 
se verd. Sin embargo, aun en aquellos casos discutibles es de apreciar 
la novedad del enfoque, ya que Predmore se desentiende, por lo general, 
de los c4nones establecidos, lo que no quiere decir que no los conozca. 
Pero antes de analizar y comentar el libro capftulo a capftulo hay que 
formular una critica general. El Quijote aparece aqui desasido de su 
marco natural de referencias, pues Predmore se plantea los problemas sin 
tratar de enfilarlos en una perspectiva amplia que abarque la totalidad de 
la obra cervantina. Esto es grave, porque cualquier estudio tematico- 
ideolégico de sus novelas debe tener en cuenta el hecho ineludible de que la 
identidad de circunstancias acoplada a la diversidad de enfoque define una 
gran zona de su arte. 

Las funciones de “La literatura y la vida’ es el primer problema. 
Predmore lo considera como resultado de ‘‘una ilusién artistica conseguida 
merced al establecimiento de dos niveles de ficcién, separados de tal modo 
que la diferencia entre ellos parece al lector la diferencia entre la lite- 
ratura y la vida’ (p. 16). El erftico nos hace ver cémo en el Quijote hay 
una distincién, marcada con especial insistencia, entre literatura y vida, 
y cémo este discriminar conduce a la autonomia de sus protagonistas. 
Dado este dngulo de visién el capitulo es muy acertado. Pero el Quijote, 
mas que otra obra literaria alguna, es imposible de abarcar a través de la 
visién estdtica, rutinaria en la critica. El libro impone un enfoque mil- 


1 “FE problema de la realidad en el Quijote,” NRFH, VII (1953), 489-498, y 


“La funcién del encantamiento en el mundo del Quijote,” Anales Cervantinos, V 
[1957), 1-16. 
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tiple y simultdneo, que el trabajo acumulado de las diversas generaciones 
cervantistas todavia no ha llegado a producir. Las observaciones que 
siguen quieren servir de conjuncién de otro enfoque sobre el mismo 
problema. 

En primer lugar, y Predmore no hace esto muy claro, las vidas que 
pueblan el Quijote estan en diversos grados de proximidad con la lite- 
ratura. Por un lado tenemos la remota posicién en que se colocan los 
mercaderes toledanos respecto al voluntarioso vivir literario de don 
Quijote; por el otro, el alejamiento que marca el Curioso impertinente, 
quintaesencia de literatura, del vivir novelfstico de la apifiada con- 
currencia que se deleita con su lectura. De este movimiento de s{stole y 
didstole va surgiendo, en su mds amplia dimensidén artistica, el Quijote 
como novela. Y hay mds. Quizdés algtin dia se haga el estudio del 
Quijote como repertorio de situaciones literarias previamente acufiadas. 
Entonces creo que se pondré en claro, de una vez por todas, que literatura 
y vida no sélo no funcionan siempre en niveles distintos, sino que a 
menudo se enlazan en fecundisima simbiosis. Lo que me trae a mi 
segunda observacién. Predmore reconoce que “la mds evidente de las 
funciones de la literatura en el Quijote es la de servir de motivacién a 
las vidas de los hombres y proporcionarles las ilusiones con que, en 
parte, viven” (p. 14). Pero de inmediato abandona esta senda. Quizds 
hubiera convenido seguirla un poco mds, no tanto en lo que se refiere 
al protagonista, sino, mds bien, en otras situaciones. El caso de Grisé- 
stomo, por ejemplo. Su vida es trasunto de literatura, pero la dualidad 
antitética que la caracteriza hasta su muerte nos aproxima a lo mds 
profundo de la problemdtica mente cervantina.? 

En el segundo capftulo se consideran ‘‘Las aventuras.’”’ Lo primero 
de observar aqui es que Predmore no acepta la vieja tesis de Américo 
Castro de que el mundo cervantino esté ordenado, en gran parte, por una 
moral extra-literaria.* El autor prefiere, en cambio, enfrascarse en el 
laberinto de las aventuras quijotescas y buscarle su razén de ser desde 
dentro. Asif, los hilos rectores de su interpretacién son el azar, el engaiio 
y la realidad resultante, estudiados con especial referencia a las aventuras 
de la primera parte. Estos conceptos operantes hacen irreprochable 


2 Véase, para mayor detalle, “La Cancién desesperada de Griséstomo,” NRFH, 
XI (1957), 193-198. Quiero agregar ahora que esta dualidad antitética no sélo 
es la ténica de la vida y muerte de Griséstomo (pastor-estudiante, suicidio-muerte 
natural, etc.), sino que lo es también de todo el episodio, empezando por su ma- 
jestuoso acorde inicial que es el discurso de la edad dorada y la escisién alli marcada 
entre un entonces poético e ideal y un ahora histérico y vivido, y terminando por 
la situacién en que se encuentran los amigos de Griséstomo, divididos entre el 
mundo pastoril-literario y el de los “‘abades del pueblo.” 

* Dice Predmore, por ejemplo: ‘Lo que alli sucede no puede ser interpretado 
de manera absoluta como expresién de una ley moral” (p. 45). 
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el nuevo punto de vista y llevan inexorablemente a la siguiente conclu- 
sién: ‘En el mundo del Quijote la realidad se presenta a veces como un 
enigma, una de cuyas mds importantes caracterfsticas es el [sic] de ser 
susceptible a variada interpretacién” (p. 54). Nada hay que discutir 
aqui, pero si hay que hacer algunos ajustes previos. Por ejemplo, 
poco se nos dice sobre la presentacién formal de las aventuras, que en 
gran medida reproduce situaciones de la novela caballeresca o la pastoril, 
con la enorme diferencia de que el marco de referencias no son unos 
tépicos literarios dados, sino la vida en toda su intrincada problematica. 
Extrafia, ademas, que la tnica alusién a la voluntad se halle relegada a 
una nota a pie de pagina (p. 40), siendo asf que la vida y el mundo de don 
Quijote se sostienen y estructuran merced a un voluntarismo mds que 
romano.‘ Es de lamentar, también, que el autor no haga mds que 
aludir al problema del empirismo (p. 54 nota) que, entre otros muchos 
ejemplos, obsesiona y ciega al desgraciado Anselmo y lo conduce a su 
muerte. 

El capitulo que sigue, sobre ‘““E] encantamiento,” es de lo mejor del 
libro. La funcién de los encantadores es tan obvia derivacién y parodia 
de la caballeresca que la critica apenas si se molesté en buscarles su razén 
de ser dentro de las especiales funciones que desempefian en la novela. 
Predmore, en cambio, va a la rafz del problema. Creo que la siguiente 
cita es buena muestra de sus novedosas y sélidas conclusiones: 

“Por cualquier lado que se penetre en el Quijote se tropieza . . . con 
el alternar del ser y del parecer. Nosotros lo hemos visto siguiendo la 
pista del encantamiento; otros lo han visto entrando por otro lado. . . . 
En mayor o menor grado, los personajes del Quijote tienen que vivir en 
ambos mundos. Definido en su funcién mds amplia, el encantamiento 
es un artificio creado por la mente humana como respuesta a la descon- 
certante y a veces penosa necesidad de reconciliar estos dos mundos’”’ 
(p. 75). 

Hay, sin embargo, una funcién del encantamiento en la que el autor 
no hace mayor hincapié, y para cuya explicacién el propio Predmore nos 
ofrece algunos de los elementos esenciales. Me refiero al encantamiento 
como puntal de la vida y el mundo subjetivados. La integridad del 
mundo, y por ende la vida, de don Quijote descansa firmemente, y por 
partes iguales casi, sobre su voluntad y los encantadores.5 Cuando la 
realidad objetiva choca brutalmente con la realidad subjetiva, ésta se 
endereza apuntalada sobre los encantadores. O sea que, volviendo al 
tema del capftulo inicial de Predmore, la vida derrotada recibe nuevas 
fuerzas de su contacto con un artificio de origen estrictamente literario. 


4 Mads adelante (p. 147) dedica un pdrrafo a la voluntad. 

5 En ocasiones ocurre lo mismo con Sancho, como en el caso de la batatla con 
los cueros de vino, y su desconsolada biisqueda de la presunta cabeza del gigante, 
en la que en ese momento se cifra la consagracién de todo su vivir. 
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Y asi nos hallamos ante una amalgama tan {ntima de ambos términos que 
el uno se explica y refuerza en la medida que ha absorbido al otro. 

El capftulo IV, sobre ‘‘La realidad,” es mucho mds discutible. Como 
reconoce Predmore, aqu{ nos hallamos en el verdadero meollo de la cues- 
tién. Los capitulos que anteceden han sido la graduada introduccién 
a éste. Para Predmore, como para Américo Castro en 1925, el problema 
de la realidad es la ‘‘preocupacién general, previa a las demds.”* De lo 
que colijo que para el critico norteamericano el estudio metédico de la 
obra cervantina debe tener como punto de partida y base irreductible el 
andlisis del problema de la realidad. Con este principio metodolégico 
estoy en desacuerdo. Referidas a otras cuestiones, Francisco Romero 
tiene palabras que, sin embargo, son muy pertinentes aqui. Dice asf: 
“En cada esquina ciudadana podemos iniciar un viaje, cada esquina 
puede antojdrsenos un comienzo. La tinica garantia de no engafiarnos 
esté en la exigencia alerta de que el comienzo que adoptemos sea el 
verdadero, aquel que no tiene tras si otro alguno.””” El problema de la 
realidad tiene tras sf otro problema previo. Nuestra conciencia se enlaza, 
percibe y cataloga la realidad a través de las formas cognoscitivas y de 
aqui, por lo tanto, debe partir la verdadera aventura intelectual del 
cervantista. Cualquier otro punto de partida serd falaz, por la sencilla 
raz6n de que sera efecto y no causa. Pero no es éste el momento de 
repetir cosas que he explicado con mayor detenimiento en otro lugar.* 
Me limito, pues, a apuntar aquf mi diferente interpretacién de las exigen- 
cias del método. 

El capitulo V esta dedicado al estudio de ‘‘Las ilusiones.” Después 
de analizar las acciones y palabras de don Quijote, Sancho, Cardenio y 
Roque Guinart, entre otros, concluye Predmore: ‘‘[los moradores del 
mundo quijotesco ] tienden a vivir en un mundo suyo hecho de imagina- 
ciones, pensamientos, deseos y esperanzas’”’ (p. 128). Lo que es muy 
cierto. Justamente por esto deberia el autor haber ampliado un poco 
mas el enfoque para explicarnos cémo casa lo antecedente con esa imagen 
de un Cervantes racionalista cerrado que nos han legado otros estudiosos. 

“La locura y el desenloquecer de don Quijote” se titula el iltimo 
capitulo. Aqui se nos explica cémo arrebatado por la locura el hidalgo 
manchego estructura un nuevo mundo que le permita vivir su ideal. 
Se analizan los componentes de su ideal caballeresco y luego se muestra 


* Palabras de Castro en El pensamiento de Cervantes que cita Predmore. 
Conviene agregar que en la actualidad Castro ha abandonado esta interpretacién 
intelectualista. 

7 “Eduardo Mallea: nuevo Discurso del método,”’ Prélogo a la edicién de Austral 
de Historia de una pasién argentina. 

8 “Conocimiento y vida en Cervantes,’ Filologia, v (1959), 1-34. Este en- 
sayo es planteo preliminar de un libro que traigo entre manos sobre Cervantes y la 
crisis del problema del conocimiento. 
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como éste se resquebraja pieza a pieza ante los embates concertados del 
mundo circundante. Y concluye Predmore: ‘“As{, por virtud de los 
caballerescos principios de don Quijote, se le cierra de golpe la puerta de 
la caballeria. Don Quijote no abandona sus ilusiones, le echan de ellas. 
Esto es lo grave” (p. 164). La implicacién final de que don Quijote 
muere derrotado, convertido en un “desustanciado’”’ mds, me resulta 
inaceptable. La voluntad es lo que ha mantenido impertérrito y tenaz 
a nuestro héroe, es lo que lo ha hecho ser don Quijote, y su final no es una 
claudicacién sino el acto mdximo de voluntarismo: jquerer dejar de ser 
don Quijote! Consecuente hasta la muerte, don Quijote se yergue por 
ultima vez sobre su voluntad para imponer a los presentes su identifica- 
cién final. 

En resumen: el libro de Predmore es de «til consulta y agradable 
lectura. Los temas que se propone, si bien no presentan la “‘visién 
orgdnica’”’ prometida, cumplen el cometido de ofrecernos una inteligente 
serie de calas en el mundo quijotesco, muchas de ellas novedosas y acerta- 
das. Pero quedan preguntas sin formulacién, o formuladas y sin con- 
testar. Lo que trae a la memoria una recomendacién de don Quijote: 
“En esto de acometer aventuras . . . antes se ha de perder por carta 
de mds que de menos.” 


Juan Bautista AVALLE-ARCE 
The Ohio State University 


Don Quizote’s Profession. By Mark Van Doren. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1958: viii + 99 pages. 


The three lectures that make up this book were given in November, 
1956, at Emory University. The “‘profession’’ of Don Quixote is the 
one which, as a gentleman of fifty, he “invented for himself’ (p. 2). It 
is the profession of play-acting: “he was first and last an actor . . . who 
wrote his own play as he proceeded” (8). He desisted from it when at 
last it was “borne in upon him that nobody cared how well he played such 
a part, or whether he played it at all’; that the world ‘remained just 
what it was, with him alone in it and quite absurd, a strolling player, 
whom no one paid admission to see’ (96-97). Then there was nothing 
to do but go home, ‘‘weary of the hoax—of pretending he did not know it 
for what it was’’ (97). 

This conception of Don Quixote as actor is related, I believe, to the 
various theories that conceive of art as self-delusion: “in conscious self- 
illusion we feel ourselves to be an absolute cause’; “in order to solve 
[life’s ] problem man must. . . above all else be an artist”’ ; ‘‘we have every 
right to . . . derive such dignity as we possess from our status as works 


1 Karl Groos, in Melvin M. Rader, A Book of Modern Esthetics (New York, 
1935), p. 48. 
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of art.’”* Here we must face the problem of Don Quixote’s “sanity.” 
We shall never know, Dr. Van Doren tells us, whether Cervantes, like 
the persons in his book, regarded the Don as mad (9)—as Cardenio is mad 
(41). To this question Cervantes appears to say that he has no answer 
(41). Inso far as Don Quixote acts the part of a freer of galley slaves, 
or a beater of monks and muleteers, he is ‘‘a maniac on the loose’”’ (14). 
Yet ‘‘so much humor, so easily and naturally expressed, is not the work 
of a madman” (18). The Duke and Duchess provide ‘‘the clearest proof 
that Sancho is not stupid nor the Don insane’”’ (75). 

Here historical scholarship can come to our aid. I believe it has been 
proved that Cervantes regarded his hero’s intermittent derangements— 
when “se le encendia la célera’”—as having a physiological basis, and 
showed that these were mitigated by such cooling agents as sleep or a 
drink of cold water, and were brought to an end by the psychosomatic 
agent of melancolia (excessive black bile) caused by discouragement and 
sadness. It is in the lucid intervals that Don Quixote can sanely refrain 
from retesting his cardboard helmet and can view his adventures in the 
cave of Montesinos as akin to Sancho’s “visions” from the back of Clavi- 
lefio. When the burning heat of célera yields to the cold of melancolia, 
Don Quixote goes home to die—not because the game is not worth the 
candle and he is weary of his “‘hoax.’’ 

But this is mere historical scholarship. Dr. Van Doren has given 
us something better—better because more poetic. His eloquent tribute 
to Cervantes’ creative genius, especially in the third lecture, rings true 
because its author has entered, with a poet’s right, into the world of 
illusion that is Don Quizote and has given expression to that illusion more 


perfectly than others have done. 
Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


La poesia femenina argentina (1810-1950). Por Helena Percas. Edi- 
ciones Cultura Hispdnica, Madrid, 1958: 738 paginas. 


Este extenso libro es un testimonio de la abundancia—y constancia— 
de la poesia femenina en un pafs que ha producido un nimero conside- 
rable de las buenas escritoras que le han dado un cardcter especial a la 
literatura hispanoamericana moderna. Pero como en casi todos los 
libros que tratan de la literatura femenina, en éste también se insiste 
demasiado en querer probar que ha habido y que hay poetisas, en la 
época o pais estudiados, tengan o no tengan siempre sus versos auténtico 
valor. Asf figuran en el libro més de 150 mujeres que en efecto han 


? Friedrich Nietzsche, in Rader, op. cit., p. 66, and in Nathan A. Scott, Jr., ed., 
The Tragic Vision and the Christian Faith, (New York, 1957), p. 219. 
* See O. H. Green, “El ingenioso hidalgo,”” HR, XXV (1957), 175-193. 
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escrito poesia en la Argentina pero que en algunos casos parece que ni 
siquiera la autora conoce mds que por referencia. Sin embargo puede 
ser Util inclufrlas y agruparlas por los temas que cultivan o las tendencias 
que siguen, como lo hace la profesora Percas. Lo que no nos parece 
necesario, en una obra de esta extensién, es dar en el texto la lista com- 
pleta de los libros poéticos de cada escritora, a menudo sin comentario 
alguno, cuando vuelven a figurar en la Bibliografia de mds de 60 paginas. 

Esta bien que la doctora Percas misma nos diga en la Introduccién 
que ha ‘‘tenido interés en reflejar . . . los abundantes juicios criticos 
diseminados por la prensa del pafs,’’ porque desconcierta algo ver c6mo a 
cada paso se interna en la vasta floresta de critica ajena, citando opiniones 
“con las que estamos completamente de acuerdo.”’ Tfpicas del proce- 
dimiento ‘‘erftico’’ que sigue demasiado la autora son las siguientes afirma- 
ciones: ‘‘Por eso dice Heredia Gorosito que el libro todo es una pardfrasis 
de los versos de Manrique, pero como indica acertadamente Nice Lo- 
tus...” (p. 416). “Hay sombras imprecisas, tristezas indecibles, 
anunciaciones vagas que han hecho decir a Juan Carlos Garefa Santillan 
que se acerca a Bécquer ... pero a un Bécquer algo mas ‘sombrio,’ 
piensa Heredia Gorosito’”’ (p. 417). 

Es natural que gran parte del libro gire en torno de Alfonsina Storni 
que veinte afios después de su muerte necesita una revaloracién total y 
definitiva. Pero poco de nuevo nos aporta el estudio de mds de 150 
pdginas que se le dedica, porque en rigor no es mds que una recapitulacién 
bien documentada de lo que se ha venido diciendo de ella a través de los 
afios. Cuando la autora intenta analizar ciertas poesias como ‘(Hombre 
pequefiito”’ muestra poca profundidad en captar la esencia de los versos 
y la expresién de la poetisa. Algo mds afortunada se muestra con el 
soneto “Encuentro” de Ocre. 

Juntamente con la influencia de Baudelaire en Alfonsina, a través de 
la Agustini, se hubiera podido indicar la de Laforgue, a través de Lugones 
—notablemente en sus Pierrots y su actitud irénica hacia ‘‘Notre Dame 
la Lune.” El estudio del estilo de la Storni esté por hacer. La doctora 
Percas ha sefialado casi exclusivamente el aspecto lexicografico. 

Nos son familiares los nombres de las otras poetisas, todas de valor, 
que con razén estudia la autora con el detenimiento que merecen: Maria 
Alicia Dom{inguez, Maria de Villarino, Marfa Raquel Adler, Nora Lange, 
Nydia Lamarque. .. . 

No comprendemos bien por qué, en varias ocasiones, se empefia la 
doctora Percas en destacar ciertos temas, con titulos o subtitulos prome- 
tedores, cuando en verdad no hay nada o muy poco que decir de ellos. 
4Para qué tener—o abrir—seccién aparte para el tema “El género huma- 
no,” al tratar de las ‘“‘preocupaciones” de Alfonsina Storni, por ejemplo, 
si el andlisis no ocupa ni media pdgina? Mejor hubiera sido pasar en 
silencio la omisién en la obra de la poetisa de ese asunto tan importante 
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(si es verdad que tan parca es su referencia a él). Lo mismo se puede 
decir de otras secciones del libro. jQué tiene que ver el titulo ‘‘Pro- 
safismo sentimental’’ (prestado, como otros de la seccién “Otras mani- 
festaciones de la poesia femenina” a la Antologia de Federico de Onis) 
con lo que dice en la pégina 465—tnica dedicada al asunto? Es que la 
autora parece seguir rigurosamente un plan trazado a priori y cree necesa- 
rio atenerse a él, incluso cuando la materia que ha encontrado no siempre 
justifica el realce que se le da dentro de la clasificacién preconcebida. 

No hay duda de que la tarea que emprendié Helena Percas fué ardua 
y dificil. La felicitamos por haber logrado vencer, en su mayoria, las 
innumerables dificultades—de compilacién y de selecci6n—que un estudio 
general de esta fndole impone, y por habernos dado, como promete en la 
Introduccién, el “andlisis sistemético” y la “visién jerdrquica”’ de la 
poesia femenina argentina—‘‘una de las mds ricas de América.”’ Pero 
aunque en esa misma Introduccién y a través de la obra indica ciertas 
tendencias de esa poesia, falta la ‘“‘valoracién de conjunto,”’ que también 
anuncia, asi como la definicién de ese “‘sello personal’’ que la distingue 
“no sélo de la masculina, sino también de la poesia femenina de otros 
paises.” Si la poesia femenina moderna en Hispano-América ha sido 
“un escdndalo’’—como han afirmado tantos criticos—de las citas que 
aparecen en este libro se puede ver que en el pafs de Alfonsina, por lo 
menos, las mujeres, en sus versos, se han mostrado mas recatadas. No 
parecen las poetisas argentinas estar poseidas de ese “furor de amar,” 
ni tener la tendencia a ‘‘pensar con el cuerpo”’ a que aludia Colette, y que 
caracteriza la obra de tantas mujeres poetas. 

Este es quizds el estudio mds completo que existe sobre esa fase im- 
portante de la literatura argentina. Si la autora se hubiese podido 
liberar de las restriciones de un método demasiado rigido y académico y de 
la timidez que la ha hecho depender demasiado de juicios ajenos, hubiera 
podido darnos una obra mds jugosa, mds sucinta y mds personal. 

Srponia C. Taupin 

Hunter College 


Vida y obras de Tomds Carrasquilla, genitor del regionalismo en la literatura 
hispano-americana. By Kurt L. Levy. Editorial Bedout, Medellin, 
1958: 397 pages. 


The Spanish version of Dr. Levy’s 1954 dissertation (Toronto), 
The Life and Works of Tomds Carrasquilla, Pioneer of Spanish American 
Realism is well-nigh a model of literary biography: meticulously careful 
scholarship, sound judgment, a satisfyingly adequate explication of 
Carrasquilla and his writings, all these are evidenced to a high degree. It 
is hard to see how any subsequent volume for a long time may replace 
it. The one area in which Dr. Levy may create disagreement is in his 
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appreciation of Carrasquilla as a literary artist. At the present, the 
Maestro is just beginning to come into his own as one of his continent’s 
most gifted creators of fiction; he will surely receive increasing appreci- 
ation for many years to come. 

It is in the details of Carrasquilla’s life that Dr. Levy’s book has its 
special value (although the present reviewer hastens to add that for him 
Levy’s chapters on criticism and interpretation are excellent, subject 
only to minor disagreement). In everything that offers documentary 
evidence of who Carrasquilla was, of what he was like, how he approached 
his work as a writer, how the individual works began and how they 
evolved, lies the book’s most valuable contribution. Dr. Levy was a 
most careful and painstaking investigator of all the original sources: 
books, newspapers, periodicals, private letters, the reminiscences of 
friends and relatives, a personal acquaintance with Carrasquilla himself. 
It seems safe to say that Dr. Levy has missed nothing of major importance 
in this area. 

The volume begins with its author’s Palabras preliminares; the 
translator’s Brevemente follows, with its tribute to Levy’s book, an identi- 
fication of him for the reader and an explanation of the genesis of the 
volume. The Jntroduccién outlines briefly the efforts of previous in- 
vestigators to make Carrasquilla known. The main body of the book 
and thirty-eight pages of notes follow: eight chapters and a Conclusién 
tosumthemup. The Bibliografia of the next section is meant to include 
everything written by or about Carrasquilla up to 1958; it does not, 
however, include Benigno Gutiérrez’s edition of the Obras, since this 
appeared after the Levy book had gone to press, apparently. Following 
the Bibliografia is a Parte grdfica offering, among other matters, Car- 
rasquilla’s genealogy, his baptismal certificate, pictures of himself, of 
his parents and grandparents, of his homes in Santo Domingo and Mede- 
llfn, of some of his certificates and records, and of the official awards and 
honors given him. Two Indices close the volume. 

In his Chapters II-VI, Dr. Levy has handled well the most important 
matter of all: Carrasquilla’s meaning for his time and place. He was a 
realist by persuasion, a passionate seeker after truth both within people 
and in their external environment, a fond explicator of his native Antio- 
quia, uninterested in other parts of Colombia. Levy has taken sharp 
issue with some of the critics who preceded him, and has argued per- 
suasively for Carrasquilla’s artistic worth. Subsequent to the appearance 
of Levy’s book at least one significant study has been published: Carlos 
Garcia Prada’s article in the Revista Iberoamericana (XXIV [1959], 
9-28) in which he tells us what Carrasquilla must have read and what the 
philosophic sources of his ideology must have been. Another major study 
is Antonio Curcio Altamar’s penetrating Evolucién de la novela en Colombia 
(Bogaté, 1957), not cited by Dr. Levy because his book was presumably 
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in press when the earlier volume appeared. Curcio Altamar saw in 
Carrasquilla the splendid artist that he was, and accords him an im- 
portant place in the evolution of his country’s fiction. 

A book as important as Dr. Levy’s is deserving of detailed attention 
beyond that attempted in this short review. We can offer praise of 
only a few other aspects of his splendid study, such as his chapter on 
Carrasquilla’s language, or his thorough Bibliografia. Altogether, Dr. 
Levy’s book is in every way one of the most distinguished in the field of 
Spanish American scholarship. In only two places did the reviewer 
find serious printer’s errors: on page 27, the first line of the last paragraph 
needs something tw clarify the syntax, and in the final paragraph of page 
92 the last two lines should be reversed. 


GERALD E. WapDE 
University of Tennessee 


La loa en Guatemala. Contribucién al estudio del teatro popular hispano- 
americano. [Por] Gustavo Correa y Calvin Cannon. Printed from 
Publication 27, pages 1-96, Middle American Research Institute, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, 1958. 

Texto de un baile de diablos. [Editado por] Gustavo Correa. Pre- 
printed from the same Publication, pages 97-104. 


Guatemala is one of the few areas in the New World where folk plays 
and dance dramas still constitute a vital part of the life and lore of the 
people. And yet, by contrast with the number of studies on the folk- 
theater in other countries (Brazil, Mexico), where folk plays are rapidly 
receding into the past, there has been an incredible lack of interest in this 
phase of Guatemala’s rich folk heritage. It is true there is a growing 
body of literature, largely repetitive, on the Rabinal-Acht, fanatically 
held by many to be the lone extant vestige of a once flourishing indigenous 
theater. It is equally true that Guatemala’s famed Baile de la conquista 
has prompted several questionable attempts to determine its historical 
accuracy and import, and that ethnographical studies and travel guides 
have furnished scattered bits of data on some of the other more common 
dances of the Moors-and-Christians and animal-dance types. 

With all becoming modesty, therefore, the authors of the present 
study could have emphasized the truly pioneering effort of their own 
research by calling attention to this lamentable paucity of documentation 
on Guatemala’s folktheater. It is especially surprising that they should 
have failed to do so, in view of the fact that such studies as do exist would 
have thrown some additional light on a number of the plays and dances 
they have chosen to associate with the loa as they define it. Further- 
more, and even more important, they could have shown conclusively that 
theirs is the first attempt to study the past and the present of a dramatic 
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form that up until very recent years afforded all levels of Guatemalan 
society one of its most popular and most characteristic media of group 
entertainment. 

The authors define the Guatemalan /oa as ‘‘a short dramatic work of 
religious character,’ in which ‘‘the idea of praise is explicit. . . .”’. They 
observe further that even though the loa is ‘‘universally a part of religious 
processions,”’ it is nevertheless a “‘secularizing element within the general 
fervor of the worship activities.’ Their definition is based on an analysis 
of “‘sixty texts of loas and similar dramatic compositions” (the collection 
is now a part of the MARI library of Tulane University) and on supple- 
mentary data ‘“‘acquired during six months of field investigation’’ (p. 5). 
Seventeen of the texts are reproduced in La loa en Guatemala, and one in 
the Baile edited by Correa. The authors devote more than half of their 
study to the history of the form from its beginnings in Spain to its 
“peculiar autochthonous development in Mexico and Guatemala,” 
examining the loa’s “relation with the Marian cult . . . its kinship to 
other types of religious theater and dances, and its function in the substi- 
tution of prehispaniec for European practices and beliefs’ (p. 5). The 
remainder of their study centers on an analysis of “‘the loa as it exists 
today in Guatemala.’”’ They attempt here a classification of the diverse 
forms—the pastorela, the auto, the entremés, the baile, the desafio, ete.— 
that have come within the loa’s functional orbit; they study its structure 
and form, its characters, and its sociological implications ‘‘as a genre of 
cultural frontiers.” And finally, they document their study with data 
on the immediate sources of origin and diffusion of the texts of their 
collection (principally three small publishers and the Polanco family), 
with descriptions of a number of performances, and with a map and 
accompanying data (information derived almost entirely from a series 
of socio-economic studies made between 1940 and 1953 by the Instituto 
Indigenista Nacional of Guatemala) on Guatemalan communities where 
the loa was reported as still being performed a decade or more ago. 

The authors are to be congratulated for their many-faceted approach 
to the problem. They have reviewed the origins of the form in Spain, 
explored its development in Mexico and Guatemala, attributed its peculi- 
arly local character to the powerful directive force of the Marian cult, 
collected and analyzed a fairly representative number of texts, and have 
adduced a number of conclusions that on the surface seem sound and 
acceptable beyond any reasonable cause for question. But for reasons 
that become clear only as we read their text in its entirety, we come away 
perplexed, and even annoyed. We are never sure that the authors are 
perfectly clear in their own minds as to just what they mean, or what they 
wish us to believe. Let me explain. On the one hand, for example, 
they would appear to suggest that the modern loa in Guatemala stems 
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directly from an earlier historical form—even though there is almost a 
century-long gap between one and the other and not a single scrap of 
evidence with which to tie the two indisputably together—and then, on 
the other, they admit in all frankness that not a single text of their 
collection could have been written earlier than sometime after 1850. 
Without further comment we offer two passages that in part illustrate 
the reasons for our perplexity : 

“Si estas manifestaciones del género loa [“‘la loa sacramental” and 
“las loas de circunstancia”] a que hemos pasado revista hasta ahora 
desaparecieron con toda una época de la historia de Espafia y de América, 
quedé en suelo americano y principalmente en México y Guatemala un 
género de loa que habfa brotado al parecer hacia fines del siglo XVI y 
que fue cobrando vigor hasta llegar a su plena culminacién en el siglo 
XIX. Nos referimos a la loa de tipo popular que aparece intimamente 
vinculada al culto de la Virgen en México y en Guatemala” (p. 14). 

“En conclusién podemos decir que aunque no nos es posible fijar 
con toda precisién las relaciones de la loa en Guatemala con el teatro 
de evangelizacién, a causa de la ausencia de textos de éste Ultimo, sf 
podemos sefialar por inferencia una serie de elementos y caracteristicas 
que se hallan presentes en un grupo de loas y que pueden considerarse 
como supervivencias del antiguo naufragio y pérdida de este primer 
teatro americano”’ (p. 29). Again, do they really mean to say that the 
loa as it exists today in Guatemala can only, or even largely, be explained 
as a side-product of the Marian cult? If they do mean just this—and 
they must, or else the amount of space they have given over to a study 
of the cult from its earliest European beginnings would be unpardonably 
unjustified—then why do they indicate more than once that the loa may 
also be played on any religious occasion, that it is not a form solely and 
exclusively identified with the cult to the Virgin? And if the loa is 
inextricably linked to the Marian cult, how can they possibly explain the 
inclusion of a map (p. 53) on which 48 communities are spotted as 
“lugares donde se celebran fiestas titulares con loas’’ (italics mine), 
especially when they do not provide us with a similar map indicating 
those places where the loa is performed in honor of the Virgin? Or, 
again, just how, for example, are we to interpret such a statement as 
the following: ‘‘No podemos asegurar que en todas ocasiones el aire 
estrictamente popular de una composicién sea indicio seguro de origen 
indigena, pues aun en este estilo los clérigos y aun ladinos de cierta cultura 
han podido ser los autores?’”’ It is unnecessary to comment on their 
disclaimer: ‘‘. . . en todas ocasiones el aire estrictamente popular de una 
composicién sea indicio seguro de origen indigena. . . .””’. But we cannot 
refrain from asking whether their very protest does not mean to imply 
that some of the plays of their collection are of ‘‘origen indigena.” If 
they mean to leave us with this impression, we can only express regret 
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that the listing of the sixty plays (Appendix D, p. 62) that have pre- 
sumably served as the basis for their study gives no indication of author, 
date, or source, even though it would appear clear from a reading of their 
pages on ‘Fuentes inmediatas de la loa” (pp. 50-52) that virtually all 
of the plays of their collection are of recent date and of known authorship. 

Their failure to provide specific indispensable data on the source, 
dating, probable authorship, and folk history of a single play only serves 
to compound our perplexity and our dissatisfaction over the above and 
similar statements and findings that in themselves seem plausible and 
even demonstrable but that in their larger context leave us doubtful and 
confused. The authors had it in their power to give us a straightforward 
report on the folk life of a considerable body of popular plays still extant 
in manuscript and in printed form in Guatemala. Had they done but 
this, and nothing more, they would have made a significant contribution 
to our knowledge of the history and status of the American folktheater. 
Even so, their pioneering study is valuable in that it does call attention 
to the wealth of folk material still available in Guatemala and to the many 
opportunities for further serious investigation in the field. 


Joun E. ENGLEKIRK 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Obedience of a King of Portugal. Translated, with Commentary, 
by Francis M. Rogers. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 


1958: (xii) + 120 pages. With two maps. Edition limited to 500 
copies. 


The glorification of the pious Portuguese who sailed afar in search 
of the spices and Christians of Asia was a long process, culminating in 
Lufs de Camées’ epic poem. This process was consciously initiated 
almost a century earlier in certain boastful orations. Here is one of them. 

An ambassador’s speech delivered in Rome in 1485, it lends itself to close 
scrutiny. The orator was eloquent in the proper Ciceronian manner, 
somewhat too much given to emphatic flattery and grandiose statement 
to suit the modern taste. He was an Andalusian naturalized in Portugal, 
by name Vasco Fernandes of Lucena, Historian of the Realm to King 
John Il. He stressed the divine mission of the Kings of Portugal, since 
a miraculous apparition of Christ Jesus at Ourique gave “new prov- 
inces, new kingdoms, new islands, and, as it were, new and unknown 
worlds” to Christ, the Church, and the Popes. And he announced, a 
little in advance of the facts, the exciting news that the Portuguese 
sailors “‘had almost reached the Prassum Promontorium, last year, where 
the Barbarian Gulf [i.e. the Indian Ocean] begins.” Like a distant echo, 
the poet of the Lusiads was to reiterate the name of that cape when 
beginning his account of Vasco da Gama’s exploit with the landfall on 
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the island of Mozambique: 


O promontorio Prasso j4 passavio 

Na costa de Ethiopia, nome antigo 

Quando o mar descobrindo lhe mostrava 

Novas ilhas que em torno cerca e lava. 
(c.I, st. xliii, 5-8) 


In the second chapter of A épica portuguesa no século XVI (S. Paulo, 
1950), Fidelino de Figueiredo had already pointed out the importance 
of this discourse for understanding the genesis of the national legend of 
Portuguese exploits. Now Minnesota has made accessible a facsimile 
of the Latin text of Fernandes’ speech in the eighth edition of 1492. To 
the text F. M. Rogers has added a careful English translation and the 
learned apparatus necessary for a true understanding of all that the dense 
Latin text implies and suggests—a historic introduction (‘“The Setting’), 
an abundant “Commentary on the text,” a set of conclusions, pointing 
out “The Contribution to Knowledge” made by the oration, a ‘‘Note 
on the History of the Text,” several pages of exhaustive references, an 
index, and two maps. The whole forms a finely printed work of incisive 
erudition. 

The work concludes with several important points. The first, made 
a century ago by A. Herculano, is that the oration constitutes the first 
precise testimony concerning the apparition of Christ on the battlefield 
of Ourique, a mere three and a half centuries after the event. This pious 
fraud was evidently used, as Rogers points out, to show the unique favor 
with which Heaven smiled on Portuguese monarchs. Rogers concludes 
further that the oration was inspired by an arrogant nationalism that 
denied the universal jurisdiction of the Catholic Church. Even for an 
Andalusian it seems too bold to express in one breath a king’s submission 
to the Papacy and his superiority to it, “‘auxiliante populo et aiutrice 
hac sancta Romana ecclesia”’ (fol. 2v). 

The second point made concerns the history of navigation. Rogers 
claims, convincingly, that Fernandes really meant the Indian Ocean 
(Barbaricus Sinus) where the printer put the Red Sea (Arabicus Sinus). 
The speech also furnishes proof that there was an official Portuguese 
policy of outflanking Islam by opening a sea route to the Christians of 
Ethiopia and India in order to join forces with them against the common 


enemy. 

A third point is implied throughout the book. Camédes’ claims for 
the divine mission of the Portuguese nation, his identification of the 
Portuguese with the ancient Lusitanians, his pride in their ability to 
find new worlds and their consequent superiority over the fabled heroes 
of Antiquity—all these are shown to have been concepts expressed 
already by John II’s ambassador in 1485, so much so that it might seem 
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that he had come all the way from Portugal, not to render homage to the 
Pope but to sing the praises of the Portuguese Kings and their realms, 
“laudaturi lusitanos Reges et regna’’ (fol. 4v). 

Apparently such concepts were uttered even earlier, in 1481, on a 
similar occasion, when Bishop Garcia de Meneses praised the feats of 
King Afonso V of Portugal in Morocco before Innocent’s predecessor. 
The Harvard Library owns a copy of Meneses’ oration, according to 
Professor Rogers. He would be the person to edit it so that another 
phase in the elaboration of the Lusiads may be made known. 


GERALD M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State University 


Introduction a l'étude de la philologie hispanique. Fasc. II: Morphosyn- 
taxe espagnole (Etude structurale). By B.Pottier. [Privately mimeo- 
graphed and distributed ], [Bordeaux ], 1958: 157 pages. 


This is part two of a four part study. Part one, Phonétique espagnole, 
appeared in 1957 ; Phonétique et morphosyntaze portugaises are in prospect. 
These are intended as students’ manuals, but, as there is a good deal of 
rather complicated terminology that is not explained or defined, a good 
grounding in general linguistics seems to be taken for granted. 

Since one does not expect to find new or controversial material in 
manuals, the principal interest of American readers will be in the school 
of linguistics to which the author adheres and in the methods of analysis 
which he uses. There is no bibliography, and authorities are sparingly 
cited in the text; I could find only three for the Phonétique': André 
Martinet, P. Fouche and E. Alarcos Llorach.2?. The approach is struc- 
tural, as the sub-title indicates; virtually every section is in two parts, 
the first synchronic, the second treating the same material from a dia- 
chronic viewpoint. The diachrony is a diachrony of synchronies in the 
Martinet manner, that is, the history of the language is seen as a series 
of stages in the evolution of a system, and is studied by taking a number 
of cross-sectional views of the language at selected points in its develop- 
ment. Except for a refusal to use the term allo in any of its compounds,* 


1 Pottier’s terminology is very difficult, and I studiously avoid translating it 
for fear of introducing misunderstanding. Phonétique has three meanings: 
phonetics, historical phonology, and all phonology, as in the title. Phonologie 
means synchronic phonemics. Cf. note 3, below. 

2Cf., e.g., Martinet, Economie des changements phonétiques (Berne, 1955) ; 
Fouche, Etudes de phonétique générale (Paris, 1927); Alarcos Llorach, Fonologia 
espafola, 2a ed., (Madrid, 1954). 

3 He uses variantes combinatoires for both allophones and allomorphs, but the 
referent is not the same. It is not clear, but these variants apparently exist only 
in the realm of Discours (see below) and are conditioned by the contexte. But 
contexte does not consist of the surrounding phonemes and morphemes; it consists 
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the synchronic parts are strictly descriptive, and differ from the treatment 
by Alarcos principally in the greater succinctness expected in a manual, 
and in a few details.‘ 

Only one authority, Gustave Guillaume, is cited in the volume on 
Morphosyntax, and Pottier acknowledges a considerable debt to him.® 
The basis of the approach involves distinguishing two areas of analysis: 
Langue / Discours. Whether these are intended to coincide exactly with 
Guillaume’s earlier dichotomy, or with Saussure’s still earlier Langue / 
Parole®, is never made explicit. In Pottier’s analysis, Langue is the 
system of patterns (oppositions, contrasts, agreements, etc.) existing 
in the mind of the speaker—the grammar, in the strictest sense, of his 
language; Discours, on the other hand, is the realm in which an utter- 
ance (énoncé) is realized. Thus, in Langue, a minimum viable utterance 
consists of a nominal syntagm (e.g. el gato) plus a verbal syntagm (e.g. 
come), so: el gato come. In the realm of Discours, a minimum viable 
utterance may be less than this. To be sure, if the cat has not previously 
been posited, Discours as well as Langue would require a full form of 
utterance, but if the hearer knows that the cat has been posited, then 
the verbal syntagm come is sufficient in Discours. 

Such dichotomies must be debated and accepted or rejected, it seems 
to the reviewer, uniquely on pragmatic grounds. Many American lin- 
guists would be inclined to reject this one out of hand on the ground that 
discussion of Discours involves a great deal of mentalism or psycholo- 
gizing. In justice to M. Pottier, however, it must be pointed out that 
what he is talking about here is simply the concept of Information Gain, 
one of the later developments of Information Theory.’ Thus, if I 


rather of the metalinguistic or situational factors which govern the shapes of 
utterances (II, p. 149). 

‘E.g., he attributes 25 phonemes to Castilian, Alarcos only 24. The differ- 
ence is due to Pottier’s phoneme /w/; Alarcos makes semi-vowel [w] equal to 
vowel [u]. Again, Pottier distinguishes /r/:/r/ on a basis of length, while 
Alarcos, more soundly it seems to me, distinguishes them on a basis of the com- 
bined Lax/Tense, Voiced/Voiceless opposition. In general, Pottier seems to take 
inadequate account of recent distinctive feature studies; cf. Roman Jakobson, 
C. Gunnar M. Fant and Morris Halle, Preliminaries to Speech Analysis (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1952). 

5 Cf. Gustave Guillaume, Le Probleme de l'article et sa solution dans la langue 
francaise (Paris, 1919), and his Temps et verbe: théorie des aspects, des modes et des 
temps (Paris, 1929). 

* Cf. Ferdinand de Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale, ed. Ch. Bally and 
A. Sechehaye, 4 éme éd. (Paris, 1949), especially pp. 36-39. 

7Cf. Claude Shannon and Warren Weaver, The Mathematical Theory of 
Communication (Urbana, 1949). For a fuller treatment of Information Gain, see 
Stanford Goldman, Information Theory (New York, 1953), especially pp. 294-300; 
P. M. Woodward, Probability and Information Theory, with Applications to Radar 
(New York, 1953), pp. 49-52. 
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remember all of a telephone number except one digit, someone who gives 
me the complete number transmits information in all digits, but I receive 
real information only from the missing digit. Both of these amounts 
are quantifiable, additive and subtractive; both are expressible in binary 
units of information (‘binits’). The mathematical statement of this is: 
Information gain equals initial ignorance minus final ignorance. My 
initial ignorance may be stated as ‘one digit’ of the number, my final 
ignorance as ‘zero.’ The difference is the Information Gain. 

In Pottier’s example, the speaker may omit, in Discours, information 
which he knows the hearer to possess (‘the cat has been posited’), and 
may transmit only that part of a complete utterance which will be in- 
formation gain to the hearer. It follows that Langue, with its opposi- 
tions, contrasts, relationships of number, tense, gender and the like, is 
an analysis of the entropy of the message source, while Discours is a 
description of the communication process in which the speaker may 
take account of information which he knows to be available to the hearer, 
and so may attempt to send only messages containing information gain. 
This seems to the reviewer a most promising way to handle those utter- 
ances (No. Henry. Certainly.) which we all utter, but which are so dif- 
ficult to fit into any logical description of the grammar of a complete 
utterance. 

The mimeographed form and private distribution of these fascicles 
permit one to suppose that this is one of those tentative publications 
which a professor uses with his students for a few years and then reedits 
in definitive form in print. The many virtues of the present form lead 
the reviewer to hope that this is so, and with this in mind he offers a few 
suggestions for the second edition. 

The diagrams of the Tense-Aspect relationships of the simple verb 
forms in Latin (p. 92) and in modern Spanish (p. 74) are excellent, clear 
and easily understood ; the diagrams of the intervening stages and of the 
larger system (pp. 76, 92-93) are not nearly so useful, because the author 
fails to make explicit the shifts of time or aspect involved in the evolution 
from one stage to the next. In addition, there is a recurrent error by 
which habia stands where habré should stand (p. 76, upper right; p. 79, 
lower right). His analysis of adjective position would benefit greatly 
by a careful study of Bull’s treatment of the same material.’ In his 
discussion of the possessives (p. 37), the example mi pierna seems un- 
fortunate. His treatment of the definite article with a unique sub- 
stantive (el sol, p. 50) should be expanded to include use of the indefinite 
article with the unique substantive when qualified (wn sol brillante, un 
cielo gris). 

With a few minor corrections such as these, and with the addition 


§ Wm. E. Bull, “Spanish Adjective Position: the Theory of Valence Classes’’, 
Hispania, XX XVII (1954), 32-38. 
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of an extensive bibliography, these should prove to be extremely useful 
manuals. The author rightly describes them as ‘not a compendium 
of facts, but as an introduction to a method.” Modern linguistics 
abounds in theoretical studies addressed to specialists. These modest 
and unpretentious manuals should fill a great need. They should provide 
an excellent grounding in the material for the advanced student, and a 
fine clear summary for the use of specialists in other materials. One 
looks forward with anticipation to the promised fascicles on Portuguese 
and to the definitive appearance of these two in more formal dress. 

Josern H. D. ALLEN Jr. 

University of Illinois 


Spanische Umgangssprache. By Werner Beinhauer. Zweite,’ verbes- 
serte und vermehrte Auflage. Diimmlers Verlag, Bonn, 1958: 308 
pages. 

Spanische Umgangssprache is a highly informative study of colloquial 
European Spanish. It is rich and varied in details, uncommonly genuine 
in its examples, and convincing in most of its analyses and definitions. 

Dr. Beinhauer usually analyzes colloquialisms in context—sometimes 
within the concrete setting of a conversation he has overheard, but more 
often as part of a dialogue excerpted from modern plays and farces of the 
género chico. When warranted, he describes characteristic intonations, 
tones of voice, or gestures through which the speaker may condition or 
modify their meanings. 

jAnda!, for example, is described as sounding like jandd! when it is 
used as an expression of surprise in the sense of Go on, you don’t say! The 
locution ZQue si lo es? is said to be spoken not with a rising but with a 
falling intonation despite the punctuation when it is used to corroborate 
another person’s observation.—Es valiente la sefiora.—jQue si lo es? 
The lady is a brave one.—Is she though. And incomplete emotional con- 
structions like Porque tui también tienes un tipo . . . because the way you 
look too . . ., the author explains, are usually accompanied by a gesture 
of the lips and fingers when the speaker wishes to make unmistakable 
that he is alluding to a praiseworthy characteristic, not a reprehensible 
one. 


1 The first edition was published in 1930, almost thirty years before the present 
one. The long interval had of course effected conspicuous changes in the collo- 
quial vocabulary, which the author has sought to bring up to date. On the 
other hand, he sees little basic difference in the syntax and structure of spoken 
Spanish over this same period, and has therefore retained a large number of his 
original examples. He has added significantly, however, to his interpretative 
comments, in the course of which he makes frequent references to recent bibli- 
ography, that most often postdates his first edition. 
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Dr. Beinhauer has done well to define popular terminology in context. 
Colloquialisms are not as precise in meaning as their more acceptable or 
literary equivalents. They are frequently ambiguous. Often they are 
inadequately defined or do not appear in even the largest dictionaries. 
But more important, these popular expressions, of all levels of speech, 
are susceptible of changes in meaning that mystify a foreigner as he 
meets them under differing circumstances. 

Hecho una fiera, for example, is an expression of rage or assiduousness 
according to context. In the first sense, it is applied to a building 
superintendent who will not receive the rent on time. Se va a poner 
hecho una fiera he'll get as angry as a bull. It has the second connotation 
in the sentence esté hecho una fiera para el trabajo he works like mad. 
Again, Vaya Vd. con Dios is not merely a rather hackneyed formula of 
leave-taking but also a vigorous colloquial equivalent for no, thank 
you. I can do better without that. Tener uno un hambre de vaya Vd. con 
Dios to have pangs of hunger that one can do better without. 

Colloquialisms tend to be used in a figurative sense, and, growing 
trite with time, they are likely to take on conventionalized significance. 
As such, they may be used by a speaker less for their true meanings than 
for a variety of other subtle considerations: to veil his intent and to 
express it by indirection, if, for example, politeness, his inadequacy, his 
inferior rank or his sense of insecurity so dictates; or, in an opposite 
instance, to overwhelm his interlocutor through hyperbole or other 
linguistic devices; or again to express varying degrees of emotional 
intensity. 

Under these circumstances, colloquialisms are likely to require defini- 
tions in depth and must often be examined in varying contexts and ex- 
plained psychologically as well as linguistically (if the foreigner is to 
grasp the true intent of the native speaker who uses them). On almost 
every page, there is evidence of Dr. Beinhauer’s keen sensitivity to the 
structure as well as the psychological motivations of colloquial language 
in general and of conversational Spanish in particular. 

Es una lechuga (explained as a term derived from fresco como una 
lechuga) he is an impudent pup; hacer una barbaridad in the sense of to do 
the darndest thing; es un tio animal he’s a rat, are examples of the figura- 
tive turn of much of popular and slang speech. Vd. disimule and gme 
lo desprecia Vd.? illustrate how such figurative or derived meanings 
degenerate into conventionalized formulas (of popular speech). The 
first is used by a housewife to excuse herself to a guest because a room has 
not been made up yet, in the sense of I hope you don’t mind. The 
second is spoken by an adult or even a child whose kind offers are re- 
jected by another person. It might be equated with don’t make me feel 
bad (please take it). 

The interesting contrast that Dr. Beinhauer draws between las veces 
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que, a strongly emphatic expression, and un sinnimero (or infinidad) de 
veces, which he describes as weak and colorless, is an instance of emotional 
intensity as a factor in the spoken language. 

Some of the psychological factors of language that engage Dr. Bein- 
hauer’s attention are illustrated in his analyses of the waiter’s cry of va, 
the third person of the verb, (I’m) coming, in answer to an impatient 
client; the use of aquello by a speaker who does not wish to be specific, 
y que no se le olvide aquello and don’t forget you know what (I mean); 
the uses of jah! to indicate a sudden thought, ;Ah/ me olvidaba oh yes, 
I forgot, or to indicate that one has grasped another person’s remark: 
—Es comisionista.—Ah! He’s a commission agent. Oh, is that so? 

The author has made excellent use of existing bibliography in his 
analyses of characteristic idioms, desinences, elliptical phrases, set 
expressions, euphemisms, figures of speech, and sentence structure of 
conversational Spanish. But he has contributed much that is original, 
too, particularly in differentiating between the actual and apparent or 
lexicographical meaning of informal phraseology or, as he puts it, be- 
tween the strict sense of such expressions and the purposes for which 
they may be used. 

The book contains many examples of such distinctions, which are 
likely to have escaped all but the most discerning and informed foreign 
readers of the language: un infeliz,for example, as a translation for an easy 
mark; algo no parece for I can’t find something; indecente, fatal, infame 
for vile; pobre for good old (jpobre Jorge!); jcalle Vd! for what are you 
talking about? ganso (applied only to males) for lout or bumpkin. 

It is worth noting, however, that the author does not always clearly 
identify the social level or sex or age of the native speakers who would be 
prone to make use of the terms he includes, although he has done so to 
a far greater extent than most of his predecessors in this field. 

Dr. Beinhauer has classified and presented his material on the model 
of Professor Spitzer’s Italienische Umgangssprache. Accordingly, his 
study is organized on psychological rather than on linguistic lines. His 
point of departure is a speaker’s intentions or attitudes in the course of 
conversation, not the substance of his remarks. 

In the opening stage of a conversation, for example, one of the inter- 
locutors is usually intent on gaining the attention of another person and 
often on predisposing him toward a statement that is to follow. This 
purpose or motivation, the subject of the first of Dr. Beinhauer’s five 
chapters, is presented under the title of ‘Introductory Conversational 
Forms of Expression” (“Eréffnungsformen des Gesprdches’’). Any 
colloquialisms which a speaker may use to express it are grouped together 
regardless of their meanings. 

Here, by way of illustration, are a few linguistically disconnected 
techniques which Dr. Beinhauer nevertheless analyzes quite pertinently 
in this connection: 
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The segmented question, to heighten the personal appeal a speaker 
is seeking to make. Tu gqué tienes, Leonardo? Now Leonard, what’s 
the matter with you?’ 

The conversion of terminology of reproach into words of endearment 
which underscore the speaker’s warmth of feeling toward his inter- 
locutor. Pero ven acd, mala persona . . . But you come here, you little 
rascal... . 

The intercalated imperative and subjunctive verb forms: que digamos, 
for example, which is described as an attempt to forestall resentment 
against a statement that the speaker feels impelled to make. As a verb 
form in the first person plural, it suggests that the speaker’s opinion is 
shared by the other party to the conversation and will therefore not be 
taken amiss. Y como tu padre no es que digamos ningin chavalillo . . . 
And since your father is, shall we say, no kid... . 


Succeeding chapters are concerned with feelings of superiority and 
inferiority, mounting emotions, and the desire to bring a conversation 
to a graceful close, among other psychological motivations that modulate 
a speaker’s attitude and consequently his speech patterns. 

In actuality, the presentation of spoken language in this form has 
led to illuminating and at times brilliant linguistic commentary. It is 
also true, however, that material has often been loosely held together 
under it. This defect of the method stems at least in part from the fact 
that these psychological phenomena of everyday speech have not been 
quite effectively labeled or categorized. Spitzer’s, and subsequently 
Beinhauer’s nomenclature has not become standardized; until now 
it has met with limited acceptance. 

The second chapter of Spanische Umgangssprache offers an instance 
of uniformative labeling. Under the enigmatic title of ‘Politeness’ 
(“‘Héflichkeit’”’), it deals with utterances which betray the specific atti- 
tudes of concern, hostility, humility or superiority that people may feel 
or affect toward one another as they engage in conversation. Again, the 
third and longest chapter of the book, called “The Emotional Form of 
Expression” (‘‘Die affektische Ausdrucksweise’’), covers a large number 
of subjects with varying degrees of relevance to the chapter heading: 
strongly positive or negative words and locutions; irony ; transitive verbs 
of destruction (to kill, to beat, to destroy, to wound) ; intransitive verbs 
expressing inclination or aversion; phraseologies appropriate to the sub- 
jects of laughter, tears, eating and drinking, sleep, and flight. The 
arbitrary nature of this selection is obvious. 

Despite its limitations, this organization of material permits Dr. 
Beinhauer to treat the broad sectors of popular usage in systematic fash- 
ion. On the other hand, to a serious extent, it has hampered his selec- 
tivity. 

For the sake of completeness—as he puts it—he often attempts to 
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treat the categories of his table of contents exhaustively. The result 
is that he has overburdened his chapters with trivial expressions, often 
without due regard for good taste. In the sections of the book devoted 
to formulas of address, pedestrian similes, humorous distortions of ac- 
ceptable speech forms and gross slang, Dr. Beinhauer has been particu- 
larly unselective. Most readers will therefore consider many of the terms 
they encounter here as mere linguistic curiosities, often too vulgar to be 
of any consequence. 

On the other hand the author has omitted many common topics 
of everyday conversation which are rich in colloquialisms: money, for 
example, and the related ideas of poverty, wealth and savings; the work 
that people do and their attendant skills and defects in doing it ; indiffer- 
ence and keen interest; and indeed most emotional reactions other than 
those that Dr. Beinhauer has classified as the primary ones of hate and 
love, affection and aversion, admiration and disdain, acceptance and 
rejection. 

Omissions of this kind are not significant in themselves. They are 
unavoidable in any study which does not assume the proportions and 
purposes of a dictionary. But they are noteworthy here because at 
least in part Dr. Beinhauer has forgone significant subject matter for 
material of ostensibly lesser value owing to his self-imposed table of 
contents. He might better have made his selections on the basis of 
their usefulness to his readers. 

In this sense the author has been victimized by the structure of his 
presentation. To be sure, he states clearly in his Preface that the details 
themselves were more important than the superficial organization into 
which they happened to be fitted. He makes unmistakably clear that 
he is not seriously concerned with a strictly systematic presentation of 
the material. His avowed purpose is to instill a feeling for idiomatic 
Spanish in the reader rather than to initiate him into linguistic theory. 
But he is committed to his format in fact, even if he is not in theory. 

Despite the resultant shortcomings, Spanische Umgangssprache is a 
genuinely worthwhile book, for Dr. Beinhauer has much to say that is 
accurate, stimulating, thoughtful and original. 


The City College of the City of New York 


BERNARD LEvy 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Arnold G. Reichenberger will be on leave of absence for one 
year. Business communications should be addressed to Mrs. Brigitte 
Niederdrenk, Hispanic Review, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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